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THE FIRST 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow, 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF DECEMBER— 

There are so many American composers to cansider in 
December that we shall confine our attentions to them. 
Not to be too selfish, however, we admit one English- 
man, both because he’s English and because his organ 
music is of such vital importance to the progressive 
school of organists who are nowadays giving a thought 
to their audiences and thinking less and less of them- 
selves. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson has the grace of being musical 
without being commonplace or, almost as bad, simple. 
His music is not any too easy. Aubade Df, Schmidt, 
60c, md. 6p. is a delightful melody. Caprice B, 6p. md. 
Schmidt 50c, gives an attractive counter-melody which 
is effective with or without double-touch, but it requires 
a sprightly technic. (Obviously it is worth buying and 
using every year or it would not be mentioned in this 
column ; the sole purpose of this department is to call to 
mind the unusually worthy publications and help them 
stand out from the common run of things. Two Duo- 
logues: The Sigh, and The Smile, 14 p. me. Gray, $1.00, 
with interesting titles and superior beauty in the second 
piece—a very lovely melody, finely handled. Overture 
Csm (to Tchaikowsky) 11p. d. Gray, a sterling work on 
the famous Finale Pathetique, which was written for the 
organ and has thus a double attraction. Pavane A. 6p. 
me. Gray, another counter-melody composition with very 
fine attraction values and all the musicianship anyone 
needs. Sonata di Camera F, 23p. d., Breitkopf-Hartel, 
our idea of how a sonata should be written—for man- 
kind’s present state of organ enlighteninent ; it is musical 
through at least 75 per cent of its measures, positively 
sprightly in many pages, and short enough to be toler- 
able. Any professional or amateur organist who is not 
acquainted with Mr. Bernard Johnson’s work is miss- 
ing something, if he likes music. 

Dr. Rollo Maitland has a few numbers that enjoy un- 
usually wide acceptance. The Optimist, 5p. e., White- 
Smith 60c, is a melody piece. At Sundown, 6p. ve., 
Lowden 40c, is a slow, quiet melody. In Friendship’s 
Garden, 6p. e., Fischer 75c, is a work of better style and 
technic, retaining as much musical appeal as any of the 
Composer’s works. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Van Denman Thompson have or- 
gan compositions to their credit. Ladies first: Mrs. 
Thompson’s Album Leaf, 4p. e., Willis 50c, is an attrac- 
tive mood picture, with interest divided between melody 
and harmony. Her husband’s Chansonette Ef, 3p. me., 
Church 50c, is somewhat in the same style, but with 
more melody and movement. His Pastel, 4p. md., Church 
60c, is a combination of lefthand melody and jumping 
chords in the right—which in the opening measures will 
call for a sure-footed right hand, if there is such a thing; 
otherwise it’s not difficult, but quite attractive. 

Mr. Matthews’ Angelus-Meditation, 2p. me., Ditson 
45c, is a worthy piece of mood painting. His Galilee, 6p. 
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me., Ditson 50c, is built on the hymn-tune “Jesus calls 
me” and thus limits its uses strictly to the church; the 
congregation will more than like it. 

Dr. Schminke’s organ works are all published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. who have given American organists some 
of their most practical and appealing publications, in fact 
we would not be stretching the epigram very much if we 
said, You can’t go wrong on a Fischer Publication. 
Sometimes a first glance is not sufficient to give us a 
clear picture of the values we see; it’s thus with Dr. 
Schminke’s works. We need to take more than the first 
look. Elegy in the Form of a March, 6p. me., 75c, has 
the novelty value of not being used too much, and the 
value of a good title which suggests certain special oc- 
casions for its use; besides that it has both technical and 
musical values in abundance. Festal Postlude, 9p. me., 
75c, is much simpler, as a postlude should be, more 
melodious, as a postlude should also be, and it doesn’t 
have to be shouted at the congregation so loudly as to 
actually drive them out;, it’s a fitting number for a vigor- 
ous, inspiring prelude. Marche Russe, 6p. me., 75c, cer- 
tainly is his most used work; it’s built on the Volga theme 
and it was not written by a lazy hand—there are many 
pages of technical interest as well as musical. March of 
the Toys, 6p. e., 60c, is built on Schumann’s theme and 
makes attractive music; the sub-title fits it for ordinary 
church use. Mountain Idyl, 5p. me., 60c, is a melody 
with quite varied treatment. Dr. Schminke now resides 
in suburban New York City where he has his own res- 
idence organ. 

Mr. Stanley R. Avery’s Scherzo, 6p. md., Summy 75c. 
is something to work on; it has much musical and tech- 
nical merit, which can be brought out only by clever 
registration and lots of hard work. Symphonic Prelude, 
12p. md. Schirmer $1.00, is in the toccata style. 

Schmidt has various short collections of MacDowell 
transcriptions, all of which are beautifully adapted to the 
organ, and all of which are eternal favorites with audi- 
ences. MacDowell was a true poet; America does well 
to keep his name ever alive. 

Mr. John Winter Thompson’s Adagio Religioso, 2p. e., 
Gamble 50c, is excellent as a quiet prelude or postlude, 
with musical interest enough for all. Marche Pontificale, 
4p. d., Ashmall 50c, is a serious work in good church 
style that has its chance only after it can be neatly played. 

Mr. Cadman is another emphatic figure in American 
music. While his transcriptions are most appealing, they 
are of such character that the mass of organists (in 
church) cannot use them; hence we deal with works pub- 
lished as original for the organ. Caprice G, 6p. e., 
Fischer 60c, is in simple style, somewhat In the Olden 
Style, and can be made very charming. Legend, 4p. me., 
Fischer 60c, makes an ideal prelude, as its sterling clim- 
ax in the middle is covered by pianissimo both in the 
beginning and in the ending; it’s excellent service music. 
March C, 5p. me., Ditson 60c. Meditation Df, 4p. me., 
Fischer 50c. Melody in Folk-Song Style, 6p. me., White- 
Smith 60c, rings true to the particular Cadman style of 
inspiration. We sometimes wish composers who have 
achieved international fame in other realms would give 
a few compositions to the organ; the best way to insure 
their doing it is to buy and use the compositions a few 
of them have already written for us. 

Homer Newton Bartlett left many organ compositions ; 
among them his Op. 149 (which indicates his energy in 
composition) is a worthy Toccata in E, 14p. d., Schirmer, 
$1.25, which gives a student something to exercise his 
fingers on. ‘ 

Mr. Gottfried H. Federlein, formerly warden of the 
A.G.O., is an active church, synagogue, and concert or- 
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ganist in New York City. His compositions on hand are 
all published by Fischer, with but the exceptions noted ; 
they reflect chiefly the elements of practical musical ap- 
peal, with special emphasis on melodic values; they will 
hence be listed without further description excepting 
where other comments are necessary. Canzonetta G, 7p. 
e., Church. Legend Gm, 5p. e., 60c, melodic, with inter- 
esting mood-painting in the contrast section. Salvadora, 
a Berceuse. with Chimes, 4p. me., undulating accompani- 
ment. Saluto d’Amor A, 3p. me., 60c. Scena Cam- 
pegnuola, 12p. d., $1.00—requires more work than most 
of us can spend on a mere Americano. Scherzo Dm, 
lip. md., Ditson 75c. Serenade Bf, 3p. me., Ditson 50c. 
Sunset and Evening Bells, 5p. me., we consider the best 
of them all, for practical purposes; it begins softly and 
ends softly, but the Composer takes a short theme of five 
notes and buildes a great work on it, and it’s musical 
too. Toccata Dm, 8p. d., Church, very excellent prac- 
tise materials, and good for the audience after the prac- 
tise is all done. Valerie, 5p. me., 60c, a delightful 
gavotte, simple, rhythmic, catchy. 

American composers tell us they do not have a chance, 
that the publishers will not accept their best productions. 
Any of us who are interested in the future welfare of an 
independent American organ world, with instruments, 
players, and literature all made in America, can help most 
by buying and using American-made original organ com- 
positions. Any of the publishers whose names and ad- 
dresses will be found in the Directory in the back of this 
magazine will be able to supply the compositions listed 
in this department. 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
2.q.¢qg.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h..m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
—CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS— 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “o cOME YE TO 
BETHLEHEM,” 10p. e. c. Adapted from an old French 
melody and true to the spirit of Christmas as we have 
learned to know it in the lovely carol type of music. The 
tempo is marked Allegro Giocoso, and that in turn indi- 
cates the spirit of the piece; it is melodic and rhythmic, 
with a soprano obbligato, and many opportunities for 
effective byplay between pianissimo and fortissimo pas- 
sages. It rings true to the Christmas season and may 
be used either in a carol program or as an independent 
anthem of goodly proportions. Schmidt, 1930, 15c. 

WILLIAM BERWALD: “THERE’s A SONG IN THE 
alr,” 4p. e. qc. A 6-8 rhythm but moderate tempo, open- 
ing with soprano or medium-voice solo. It is a com- 
bination of melodiousness and the kind of harmonic rich- 
ness that will appeal to the average congregation; the 
chorus part is indicated for unaccompanied singing, and 
will be easily done that way. Schmidt, 1930, 12c. 

BORTNIANSKY: “CHERUBIM SONG,” No. 7, arr. Al- 
bert Ham, men’s quartet or chorus, 4p. e. cqu. Because 
of the scarcity of original materials for the men’s chor- 
us of a church choir, this arrangement will be all the 
more useful. It is in slow, meditative mood, ending with 
a brilliant Alleluia, but it has warmth and the appeal of 





simple but earnest music, and any choir can do it well, 
Gray, 1930, 10c. 

MABEL W. DANIELS: “THE HOLY STAR,” women’s 
4-part chorus, 10p. md. The ladies seem to be going in 
for composition about as successfully as they are for 
aviation, and this anthem sails along most effectively, 
and with all the technic one could wish in a church an- 
them. This is not the first number by this composer to 
be favorably received in these columns, and we hope it 
shall not be the last. Unlike some of the other works, 
this number doesn’t let down in the middle nor anywhere 
else. Its inspiration held true throughout and the tech- 
nic by which melodies, themes, or ideas were woven into 
a creditable anthem leaves nothing to be desired. In 
mood it reminds us of the same sort of musical style as 
so eminently set forth in the masterful Christmas cantata 
of Mr. Joseph W. Clokey, where the hearer is lifted far 
and above the world ,of materials and things, to dwell 
for a moment in spirit-land. And in this case, the an- 
them, written for women’s voices, finds an ideal medium. 
The only difficulty of interpretation will be to keep the 
correct tones and not turn off into some harmonic by- 
path, consequently changing what should be beautiful 
harmony into something else again. Church music? Not 
of the old school of 1890, but church music brought up to 
date. We believe you will like it and your congregation 
will like it too—if you have a group of women who can 
sing absolutely on pitch. Schmidt, 20c. 

JULIUS RONTGEN: “THE PEASANT’s SONG,” and 
“CRADLE SONG,” two old Dutch carols for soprano-and- 
alto. The first is in minor key and 4-4 rhythm, the sec- 
ond is in major and 12-8 rhythm; presumably these num- 
bers will be more effective when done by all the sopranos 
and contraltos rather than as a duet. Schmidt, 12c for 
both. 

HARRY P. HOPKINS: “curistMAs ANTHEM,” 9p. 
me. cq. s. A new anthem published by the Scriptograph 
process. The opening soprano solo is just the sort of a 
melody the congregation is sure to like; besides, it is im- 
bued with the Christmas spirit and is a melody of con- 
siderable beauty and charm of its own. After this ap- 
pealing melody comes a brief. passage for soprano-con- 
tralto-tenor, and then the full chorus in a sudden change 
of key. Interest is maintained through these transitions 
by the effects of the new key and the harmonic treatment 
—all of which, however, is kept within singing reach of 
the average chorus choir. The anthem closes in a ca- 
dence that is out of the ordinary and commanding, even 
if the device is nothing new. It makes an anthem that 
ought to appeal strongly to the average choir ard con- 
gregation. Lyric Pub. Co., 1930, 15c. 


VESTED STRING CHOIR 
By GEHRKENS, Morrison, and WILLIAMS 

“The use of stringed instruments in the church service 
is not new, but the plan of using a vested string ensemble 
group instead of the ordinary choir of.voices has ap- 
parently not been thought of. And yet instrumental 
music has quite as great potency in establishing moods 
of worship as has the more familiar choral type. The 
present collection consists of a series of sixteen com- 
positions . . . which are capable of arousing . . . moods 
of spiritual exaltation that will make the church service 
mean infinitely more than it often means under ordinary 
circumstances. The words are given in the score so 
that the players may give a sincere interpretation.” 

And thus it is best that the Authors of the collection 
write their own review. We have 16 pieces, some of 
them but one-page bits; some are arranged for 4-part 
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strings, others for 6-part; some with piano, some with- 
out. The collection contains Bach, on the one extreme, 
and the Negro spiritual “My Lord what a Morning” on 
the other; but the latter is given in whole-notes and 
marked Largo in the bargain, so that it would have 
nothing of its ordinary significance. 

What about the idea back of the book? It’s worth 
a trial, isn’t it? Who will try, and then report? 8 x 11, 
34p. Gray, $2. 

YE OLDE NEW-ENGLAND PSALM-TUNES 

By Witu1aAM ARMs FISHER 

“Designed for the use of music societies, singing schools, 
and public assemblies,” with materials taken from the 
period from 1620 to 1820 and an historical sketch by the 
compiler. Mr. Fisher has drawn his materials from 27 
sources, and presents 42 numbers, some of them in one- 
part, some in two-part, three-part, and four-part writing; 
some with harmony supplied by living musicians, some 
with original harmonization. The lengthy preface and 
the biographical notes are materials of genuine interest 
to all, even if the average conductor does not have use 
for these historical tunes. 7 x 11, 56p. Ditson, $1. 

UTICA JUBILIES SINGERS SPIRITUALS 

By J. RosaMonD JOHNSON 
A collection of Negro spirituals, arranged for quartet of 
men’s voices, unaccompanied, in the versions as sung by 
the famous men’s quartet of Negro singers from Utica 
Normal Institute, Utica, Miss. There is an interesting 
preface, with illustrations, and much interesting informa- 
tion. The Utica Jubilee Singers have had quite a career 
and have become famous through their broadcasting; for 
twenty years the Institute has been sending out such 
groups in the interests of Negro education in the South. 

Mr. Johnson has undertaken to set down the exact 
versions used, in each of the 38 numbers, by the Utica 
Jubliee Singers, and in addition he and C. W. Hyne in 
the introduction have given much interesting historical 
information about the spiritual. Among other things 
we have a protest against pronouncing or spelling it 
spirituelle. In an effort to define the meaning of the 
word spiritual, various prominent Negro musicians are 
quoted, among them Mr. Harry T. Burleigh, who calls 
the Negro spiritual the “spontaneous outpourings of 
intense religious fervor,” and who goes on to say that 
these compositions were never composed in the ordinary 
sense but “sprang into life ready-made from the white 
heat of religious fervor.” 

Aside from its collection of 38 Negro spirituals for 
men’s quartet, the book is exceedingly interesting for its 
information and comments. Every organization of 
singers capable of doing men’s quartet numbers needs 
this fine collection. 8 x 11. 149p. Ditson, $1.50. 

HANDEL’S “Sotomon” 
Abridged and Revised by J. Micuaet Diack 
We cannot give this work a better or clearer review than 
that given by Walford Davies in his brief preface, so 
we quote accordingly: 

“It is a pleasure to be allowed to introduce Mr. Diack’s 
revised and abridged edition of one of Handel’s latest 
and finest of the lesser known oratorios. Why are they 
so little known? One might almost ask why are not 
Atlantic liners seen in our homely fishing ports around 
the coast. Mr. Diack has realised this, but knew the im- 
possible dimensions of the original work, with all its 
double choruses. He has consistently considered both 
the needs and the resources of the small choral society, 
and in so doing has shown fine judgment coupled with 
reverence for Handel. He has replaced the unsatisfac- 
tory doggerel in the original antiquated narration by 
carefully chosen Bible text. 
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“Of the ideal Editor of such an abridgment as this, 
more could not be asked . . . Mr. Diack has brought 
the gist of a great work within a concentrated hour’s 
enjoyment.” 

There is no denying that the simplicity, pep, snap, and 
dash of Handel’s style is just superficial and trivial 
enough to be thoroughly enjoyed by the average congre- 
gation today, even if it may have been in its own day 
as profound as Bach was in his and still is in ours; hence 
this abridged and revised edition, confined to one hour of 
music, will prove a great blessing to any choirmaster find- 
ing it necessary to meet the tastes of his choir and con- 
gregation with simple vim and fire they can enjoy. Why 
should not these other much too long and much too com- 
plicated oratorios be treated in the same way? Oxford 
University Press. 

BRUCE SIMONDS: PRELUDE ON IAM SOL RECEDIT 
IGNEUS, 9p. md. A church piece, on the eighth Mode. It 
opens adagio, in fine prelude style, using the organ effec- 
tively, and maintaining a fair observance of the age-old 
laws of music—if there are any laws of music. Then 
we have the choral, without bar lines, Poco piu Mosso, 
senza misura. And then arpeggios between the two 
hands, with a melody on top and, later, one in the pedal, 
and hence we must have a large modern organ or the 
Pedal Organ will completely ruin what should be music. 
Finally Adagio again, with further choral-like passages, 
and the piece is done. In a work of this kind, a com- 
poser obviously is forgetting his audiences entirely and 
thinking only of himself and his professional brothers ; 
the world happens to be wide enough for all humanity, 
and there is just as much need for compositions spring- 
ing from such attitudes as there is for compositions 
springing purely from the musical and entertainment at- 
titudes. The Composer here has created a fine work, 
one with considerable depth and breadth; it is ideal 
church music and nothing else. Isn’t it as much a mis- 
take to use jazz in church as it is to use such ideal church 
music in a public concert? Again, the world happens to 
be wide enough for both. We of the profession much 
more enjoy playing such a work than we do these more 
essential things that win us our audiences and congrega- 
tions. When we graduate out of the normal class and 
become geniuses, then only can we interpret such a com- 
position in a way to give as much enjoyment to our hear- 
ers as we give to ourselves. It is a truly meritorious 
work which every serious professional should play. Ox- 

ford, 1930, 60c. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


From the Paxton Press there comes a splendid album 
of organ pieces by Purcell James Mansfield. This very 
useful album contains five pieces, all of which I like 
muchly, and though only of moderate difficulty, they 
will prove most acceptable for recital material as well as 
church use. The first piece is a CARILLON in the style of 
a toccata; one of the easiest pieces in the book, it comes 
off well. A CRADLE SONG is a charming piece of writing 
in D-flat; I have played it a number of times and it al- 
ways makes a big hit with the ladies. From the public 
point of view this is perhaps the best number in the set ; 
seven pages give you every opportunity for effective reg- 
istration. The IMPROMPTU in G minor and the PASTORALE 
FANTASTIQUE are the sort of things organists like to play. 
Personally I have found them excellent for service use, 
although I have used them in recital a number of times. 
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Kimball Hall 





DR. ALFRED HOLLINS had this so say—and the quotation em- 
braces his entire expression on the subject—following his American 
concert tour. In the course of ten pages, which he contributed to 
“The Organ,” the authoritative quarterly review, published by 
“Musical Opinion,” London, he writes: 


“There is a diversity of opinion amongst organ builders 
as to the most efficient swell pedal action; but, without the 
slightest hesitation, I would say that far and away the finest 
and most responsive swell pedal action, mechanical or other- 
wise, is Kimball’s, as in their organ in Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
And I tried one equal to it in a Kimball organ in one of the 
Christian Science churches in San Francisco. 


“In the Kimball Hall organ, I think there are five differ- 
ent swell boxes, the shutters of which are, of course, worked 
by separate pedals; but, if desired, the five sets of shutters 
can be connected to any one of the swell pedals. When this 
was done, I found the action just as quick; in fact, one could 
not possibly get ahead of it. There is an individual motor to 
each shutter. I know the theory is that all shutters should 
open at once, as in a mechanical swell pedal; and i am not 
expert enough to argue for or against. All I can say is that, 
in my case at all events, the proof of the pudding was in the 
eating, and the Kimball pudding was as good as one could 
wish.” ‘ 


If you missed it, it is worth your while to refer to last month’s page 
for ten brief and emphatic statements on the part of American and 
foreign organists of not merely high, but the highest rank. All this 
evidence, as we said at that time, “forces the conclusion what we 
have accepted as normal in our organs is in actuality markedly su- 
perior to the expression controls they (the organists) are accustomed 
to meet in other fine instruments they play and examine.” 
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The second number is full of color and, while not diffi- 
cult, sounds like the real thing. The last is a SERENADE 
ROMANTIQUE that comes off in great style; it needs care- 
ful treatment as to registration, and again I can only say 
that I find the man in the pew like it. By all means in- 
vestigate this album. 

From the same publisher, and by the way of the Ameri- 
can agent is the Edward Marks Music Co. of New York, 
there is an excellent arrangement by J. Stuart Archer of 
Howard Carr’s THE SHINE IN THE woop. This number 
has had a wide vogue in England and in this present ar- 
rangement should make many more friends. 

From Novello (H. W. Gray Co., New York) there are 
two first class pieces by Guy Weitz : CHRISTMAS RHAPSODY 
and IN PARADISM. Mr. Weitz is without doubt one of 
the finest players in England, but as far as I know these 
are the first of his compositions to reach print. Both 
works show a master hand and I shall be surprised if 
they do not become popular; they show an individual 
style, and while not over difficult, demand a good instru- 
ment and a player with style and understanding. The 
Christmas piece is a set of variations on an old Walloon 
carol; it is the more difficult of the two but is worth all 
the work you put on it. I like both pieces and recom- 
mend them highly, especially as Mr. Weitz is making 
such a name for himself with his magnificent organ 
records. 

Lovers of Karg-Elert will delight in the new TRIPTYCH 
for organ which has just been published by Elkin & Co. 
of London. LEGEND opens on the Choir Organ with some 
quiet writing; this soon gives way to a bold theme of 
raising thirds, with an upward flourish on the pedals. 
The middle section, with its Cor Anglais solo, and Echo 
flute effects, winds its way back to a return of the first 
subject. The last sixteen or seventeen bars do not seem 
to have any relation to anything that has gone before. 
but it is real Karg-Elert, with its rushing scale and 
mighty effective. 

The second number GREGORIAN RHAPSODY reminds one 
of Franck. <A toccata-like passage borders a short theme 
of eleven notes, harmonised modally. This theme later 
appears in the pedals, coupled to the Tuba, under an 
agitato movement. The whole piece is built on big lines 
and demands an up-to-date instrument and a player that 
knows his business. 

These three compositions are really important contri- 
lhutions to organ literature and organists everywhere owe 
it to themselves to become acquainted with them. I only 
hope that some of our leading recitalists will make a 
point of playing them and give some of the old chestnuts 
a rest. Certainly the Rhapsody could take the place of 
the Choral in A minor for a few months and none like 
the Franck piece more than I do. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.at.bh.lim—solos, duets. etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.mi.—easy. difficult, moderately, verv. 


ORGAN: R. Deane Shure: From Yonder Chapel, a 
suite, 17p. me. Five movements. Gray, $2.50. 

Bruce Simonds: Dorian Prelude on Dies Irae, 18p. d. 
Dedicated to Dr. Farnam. Oxford, 75c. 


G. Waring Stebbins: Morning Song, and Noontide 
Rest, 5p. 50c. 4 p. 40c. Presser. 
R. R. S. Stoughton: Vesperal 5p. me. Presser, 50c. 


ANTHEMS: Dr. John Hyatt Brewer: “God’s Gar- 
den,” 6p. cq. e. Ditson, 15c. 

Dr. G. H. Day: “Come Thou Almighty King,” 8p. cq. 
b. me. White-Smith, 15c. 

W. H. Hall: “Jubilate Deo,” 11p. cq. Gray, 15c. 

Philip James: “Missa Imaginum,” 46p. An unsual 
setting of the Communion service that deserves examina- 
tion by all choirmasters able to use it. Gray, 75c. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Dr. G. B. Nevin: “Crossing the 
Bar,” 3p. hl. An attractive melody, available also in 
versions for mixed, men’s, and women’s choruses. Dit- 
son, 50c. 


CHORUSES: Parker Baily: “Springtime,” 10p. md. 
With lively accompaniment, an attractive piece of music 
that needs a good chorus; unusually effective musical 
materials, well handled. Ditson, 15c. 

Gounod: “Triumphal March” (“Queen of Sheba”) 
arr. by Arthur B. Keene, 28p. me. Ditson, 30c. 

L. Kun: “Four Hungarian Folksongs,” 12p. md. “T.et 
us Go,” “Soldier Song,” “F-verv Mother,” and “Two of 
a Kind.” Ditsan, 15c. 

MEN’S CHORUS: R. J. Stevens: “Sigh No More 
Ladies,” 5p. me. A semi-humorous song, English type 
of humor, Allegretto, simple, graceful music. Novello. 

T. F. Dunhill: “The Lincolnshire Poacher,” 9p. me. 
A rollicking song, molto vivace. Novello. 

WOMEN’S VOICES: L. V. Saar: “Chopiniana,” 
28p. 3-part writing, based on melodies taken from the 
waltzes of Chopin. Ditson, 30c. Mr. Saar also has one 
on Brahms, called “Brahmsiana.” 

Waldteufel: “Espana,” arr. N. C. Page, 3-part writ- 
ing; an effective version of a wellknown melody; things 
of this kind are obviously intended for radio use. Dit- 
son, 15c. 

I. H. Thiman: “A Shepherd Kept Sheep,” 4p. 2-part 
writing, a merry little tune in true British style of writ- 
ing. Novello. 

OPERETTA: V. M. and C. R. Spaulding: “The Radio 
Maid,” 35p. In one- and two-part writing, about 75 
minutes for performance; a merry little work for juniors 
which will make a hit with performers and audience 
alike. Ditson, 75c, vocal score and dialogue complete. 

SONGS: Secular: C. W. Cadman: “Carabo Bells,” 
4p. h. e. Ditson, 50c. 

C. W. Glover: “The Rose of Tralee,” 2p. e.m. An 
effective, simple, appealing song. Ditson, 30c. 

L. Kummer: “The Night Winds Song,” 3p. m. 1. An- 
other interesting song, 6-8, effective. Ditson, 50c. 

Louise Snodgrass: “You are the Tide,” 6p. h. m. Easy 
for singer, difficult for pianist. Ditson, 50c. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


American Psalter 

Oxford American Hymnal 

A Forgotten Psalter, by Terry 

Short Studies in Musical Psychology, by Farnsworth 

Acoustics of Orchestral Instruments and of the Organ. 
by E. G. Richardson 

Musical Instruments: Viols and Bowed Instruments, by 
Gerald R. Hayes . 

Oxford History of Music: Introductory Volume and 
Vol. 1 

Churches of France, by Noyes and Arms. 
These books are listed for acknowledgement and will 

be reviewed in these pages in due course. 
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SPIRIT OF THE MODERN CHURCH 


The new Boston Avenue Methodist Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, a “unique building of 
ecclesiastical beauty and grandeur,” the result of what happened when a building 
committee threw away a set of commonplace blue-prints and appealed to the 
director of the Tulsa Art Association, Miss Adah Robinson, for “an in- 
telligent concept of a church building suitable to the times, environ- 
ment, and purpose” of modern religion. The organ is a Kilgen. 
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Exactly Five Hundred Percent Gain 


What Happened when an Organist mixed Common Sense with Organ Music 
and Tried Out some Recitals on his Big Four-Manual 
By C. HAROLD EINECKE 





N FEBRUARY of this year a 
new four-manual organ with 
Echo and Antiphonal Organs 
was installed in the magnifi- 
cent Park (First) Congrega- 
tional Church of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. This organ 
was installed at a huge cost 
Ai Sys SN to complete part of a rebuild- 
cee wise ing program of the Church. 
At the beginning of the year I was fortun- 
ate enough to have the honor of being called 
to take the place of Minister of Music of the 
fine church and thus took over this new organ. 
As soon as the organ was completed the 
thought arose, ‘““Now that we have such a fine 
instrument, we wonder just how often we will 
hear it—probably only on Sundays and a few 
special services. Should we have an opening 
recital, and then forget the organ, or what 
should we do?” 

The latter part of that question is the one 
that is generally worked out in most churches. 
Park Church has as its head, Dr. Charles Wol- 
cott Merriam, a very broad, capable and ar- 
tistic man who has worked hard to obtain 
beauty in worship through architecture and 
music. He was not a musician, but an ardent 
music lover, and he was greatly interested in 
this project. He suggested to me that per- 
haps it would not be a bad plan to try organ 
recitals each Wednesday afternoon from 5:00 
until 6:00 o’clock. His reason for this sugges- 
tion was that every Wednesday was “Church 
Night” at Park Church, and it opened with a 
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supper at 6:00 p.m. Thus he thought that 
many of the 250 or 300 that always attend 
would like to listen to some organ music before 
the services. 

At first I thought that this hour of the day 
would be a very poor one, but I would do the 
unusual thing and make an effort; if it failed 
we could stop. 

I think the failure of many organ recitals in 
churches comes at the point where we would 
like to begin but generally end up with, 
“What’s the use, no one would come, no one 
wants to hear organ music; why waste my 
time?” They are a failure before they begin. 

Having had some experience in the five 
years of monthly recitals in my former Salem 
Church in Quincy, Illinois, I knew this would 
be an experiment worth trying. We adver- 
tised the recitals in the regular church notices 
on Sunday in the various papers, and they also 
published a small item about them, that they 
would be given weekly, thus giving the people 
of Grand Rapids the opportunity to hear good 
music. Since Park Church was a downtown 
church in the heart of the business section, 
since the people were of a very high-type, and 
since we had a population of some 200,000 to 
draw from and a congregation of 1,400, with 
a new rebuilt church and new organ—we 
could not afford to miss this privilege of serv- 
ing. Publicity was given in the church bulle- 
tin for several weeks in advance. 

After the organ had been in use for two 
weeks, I finally gave my first recital and had 
an usher count each person as they came in. 
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The first recital netted 109 people. They 
came all through the recital, and were seated 
between numbers. Generally after the first 
number a large group of working and office 
people would come in. This attendance grad- 
ually built up to a fine audience of over 600. 
People from every walk of life came to these 
recitals—millionaires from the church, busi- 
ness men, office folk, coal-heavers, ditch-dig- 
gers, and many others, many men in overalls 
came up to look at the console afterwards. 
Seeing these people in such an aristocratic 
church as this, pleased not only the rector but 
the congregation too. The attendance at the 
church night dinner also increased, many 
staving for the dinner immediately following 
the recital. 

I closed these recitals on the first of June, 
and the attendance averaged over 400—which 
is quite good for a beginning. Many claimed 
that as soon as the newness had worn off the 
people would not come; many said that people 
came out of mere curiosity ; many claimed that 
if too many were given they would soon grow 
tiresome. We still have some of these claims 
to battle, but thus far none of them has proved 
true. 

It is not an easy task to give weekly recitals 
and make them all interesting. We dare not 
make a high-hat concert out of an organ re- 
cital. We are dealing with the general and 
average layman who knows nothing of music 
but “loves” to hear it—provided he can hear 
something that has a tune or perhaps a piece 
he already knows very well. If he knows he 
can go to an organ recital and hear beautiful, 
melodious music, and occasionally also a tune 
he actually knows, he will soon form the habit 
of going again and again, incidentally taking 
others with him. 

Mention is made that organ recitals must be 
made up of beautiful and melodious music. I 
do not mean sentimental, gushy, sickly music. 
\We often go too far in each extreme. I once 
had a very fine teacher who likened a music 
program to a regular menu; he said, “Be on 
your guard, lest you give your audience all 
roast beef and no sweets, or all sweets and no 
solid food.” There are many things to con- 
sider in preparing a well-balanced program— 
one must use special care in selecting the open- 
ing and closing numbers and the arrangement 
throughout the program. 


I spend more time on my opening number 
than perhaps any other. This number is the 
introduction of the recital. It must not be 
too long, nor too serious; this point cannot be 


= 


emphasized too much. Many times we bore 
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the people before we are through the first 
number. Then too it should not always be 
brilliant. We dare not select too many open- 
ing numbers that begin with loud organ. I 
know an organist who starts every recital with 
the same type of piece, and soon the people 
were joking about it; often when he would 
walk out to the organ, the young people would 
look at one another and jokingly grip the 
seats, waiting for the first crash. It creates a 
lovely effect if one starts with a number that 
is very quiet. I always put my Bach some- 
where after the first number. There are some 
fine Suites that are very useful to open a re- 
cital. 

The program should include a humorous 
number—and see the refreshed look on the 
audience's faces. Play a familiar melody and 
see how happy the majority of the people will 
be. When we have given these simple but es- 
sential pieces it is easy to use some. of the ex- 
quisite Bach Choralepreludes. I never make 
up a program unless I include our own Ameri- 
can composers. Some of the finest organ 
music in my library is from American com- 
posers. 

In every program I also try to include: one 
or two technical numbers; a fast short num- 
ber—perhaps a scherzo, gavotte, menuet, or 
march; then some pieces that have a melody: 
and lastly some descripitve titles such as The 
Cuckoo, The Squirrel, Flight of the Bumble- 
Bee, Tragedy of the Tin Soldier, Sketches of 
the City, etc. An average audience loves to 
imagine things and follow the music of their 
imaginations. This is all very fine, as it helps 
to educate them to listen, thus they will un- 
consciously listen to all music more intently. 

Although we must be careful not to use 
transcriptions too profusely, I occasionally in- 
clude some of them. Transcriptions are usu- 
ally well known music and by playing them on 
our program we undoubtedly make many new 
friends for the organ. 

I treat my audience with all the courtesy I 
know how to give them. I usually invite 
them to examine the console, and they feel 
quite flattered if they can get a close view of 
the many keys and all of the tabs and pedals. 
\Ve use printed programs and take the time 
to write a program-note for each number. 
Unless they know what the piece is about, or 
why it is played, or something about the com- 
poser, they have no aid to their interest. 
There are very few of us that would care to 
sit for an hour and listen to a discourse in long 
naines that meant nothing to us. We must 
assist our listeners to understand our interpre- 
tations. 
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BOSTON AVENUE METHODIST, TULSA 


An American product both in concept and execution, with citizens of Tulsa employed 
throughout the work, even including Mr. Robert Garrison (then residing in New York 
City, designing and cutting the sculptures for Riverside Church) a resident of Tulsa, 
for the Boston Avenue carvings. This aud:torium is “reserved strictly for meetings oi 
absolutely ecclesiastical nature,” and many other rooms are supplied for all other pur- 
poses. The auditorium seats 1800 and has a choir-loft (as shown) seating 100. Here 
the Kilgen factory has one of its best examples. 


Call your recitals anything but a recital or 
concert. It will frighten three-fourths of the 
audience away by simply using these words. 
We call our recitals an “Hour of Organ 
Music.” There are many other inviting head- 
ings for any programs of this nature. We ask 
our audience to refrain from applause, as we 
consider it out of place in any church. We 
never seat anyone during the playing of a 
number; if they come late they must stand in 
the rear of the church and be seated at the 
conclusion of the number. This is another 
courtesy that can be shown to those who at- 
tend and get to the recital on time. Our 
method here is to wait a minute or two be- 
tween the numbers, thus ‘giving the ushers 
time to seat the people; after every one is 
seated I get a signal from the usher and go 
ahead. We use the young people of our 
church for ushers. Sometimes we use high 
school boys, sometimes girls; or the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or Camp Fire Girls in their 
uniforms. 

Give the builder of your organ some credit 
on the printed program, telling who built the 
organ, how large it is, and when it was in- 
stalled. This is a small favor but one that is 
greatly appreciated among our friends who 
create the instrument on which we play. Our 
instrument was built by the Skinner Organ 
Co. 





No matter how poorly or how well the re- 
cital is played, many people enjoy coming for- 
ward and meeting the player; this is some- 
times quite an ordeal, but it helps to make 
things more informal and cordial and brings 
many to the recitals. I have often had a group 
of students or teachers come to the console 
after a recital and ask for some particular in- 
formation. This all takes time and effort, but 
after all, isn’t that part of our job? If we try 
to be human above all else, our recitals will 
reflect it and so will our audiences—and inci- 
dently, the salary might have a chance to be 
raised, which is no small item in an organist’s 
life. 

A word might be said about the lighting 
during the recitals. Of course it all depends 
on what time of the day they are given, but in 
my own case we use just the altar lights on 
the reredos and some dim ceiling lights, with 
one or two electric candles; we never use the 
bright lights over head. The programs are 
printed on white paper, using black ink, and 
the print is not too small. We have card- 
boards with large black numbers from one to 
eight, and I have a member of my boys’ or 
girls’ choir change these numbers after each 
piece is played, so that those who come late 
will know what number I am playing. 

During Holy Week and at Christmas I often 
use an instrumental or vocal number as an 
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added treat on the program. At Christmas I 
generally use two harps, a violin, cello, and 
flute, which creates a gorgeous effect. It is 
also a good plan when possible to present an 
organ-and-piano combination which is quite a 
novelty; there are some fine numbers written 
for this combination. 


I had a letter from a well known east- 
ern organist asking how we drew such fine 
audiences in Grand Rapids, and adding, “It 
seems as if the middle-western people and 
those in the west are more fond of the organ 
than the people here in the east. I cannot 
understand why that should be—they certain- 
ly aren’t bothered with organ recitals here.” 


At the present, while this is being written, 
T am in New York City. It is rather easy to 
understand why they“haven’t time for recitals. 
The cities have too much to offer; there are 
so many churches that one is almost like an- 
other to most people; then too in the last de- 
cade the organ recitals that have been herald- 
ed have been so deep, so heavy, so uninterest- 
ing, that they have shunned them at every 
turn. 

With the younger artists we now have I 
think the trend will be toward a return of the 
organ recital. They can make their programs 
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full of life and interest. We in the west and 
middle-west are just starting to educate the 
people to the organ as a concert instrument. 
Then too the west is just starting to install 
modern instruments. There are thousands of 
old broken down organs in the middle and 
western States that must first be replaced with 
modern organs. 

A word should be said about the theater 
organists; it sems to me they have done a lot 
to promote interest in organ music. Some of 
the music has been vile, it is true, but we must 
acknowledge the work of those men and 
women of the theater field who have tried to 
present the best in theater-organ music. 

In closing, let me give a word of warning. 
Many organists fail in recital because they 
don’t seem to recognize the fact that the organ 
recital is not a place to show off or educate. 
People do not go to recitals to hear technical 
gymnastics. If we want success in the recital 
field, we must make our programs interesting, 
colorful, occasionally sentimental, and above 
all, human. We so often give up too quickly 
and spend so much time bemoaning our own 
misfortunes that we haven’t the time to spend 
in promoting that which will give to the world 
a finer culture, more happiness, and greater 
beauty. 


Flotsam and Jetsam 


Rambling Thoughts on a Variety of Topics of General 
Interest to the Organ Profession 
By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


—-BACH’S TOCCATA IN F— 
reer ITI: SOME discussion of late 
AL HLL eR among Boston organists about the 
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defense of a principle. The younger 
men dote on speed, the veterans de- 
mand sedateness and gravity. But 
unless younger men and veterars will 
state, perchance, the principles that 
are involved, all is idle talk when it 
comes to the determ:ning of tempo in 
y such a masterpiece. The structure 
of the composition itself controls the 
tempo, and the structure rests on principles of metre, 
rhythm, melody and harmony. And so without entering 
too deeply into detail, and by words rather than by no- 
tation, I would please myself and possibly others by drop- 
ping a few hints that may lead to something definite. 
There are two opposing views in the practical rendition 
of canons. One school of performers has sole regard 
for equality of voices. As the dux, so the comes. And 
the second school of performers would have inequality 
of voices. The comes is valet to dux. The dux governs 





all matters of articulation much the same way as the 
harmonic progressions rule the dux. 


The phrasing of 


the comes is subordinated to that of the dux. Thus in 
the canons in this toccata the dux is absolutely the leader. 
Discover the articulation of the dux throughout quite 
as though there were no comes, and at least part of the 
affair has been solved. But there is much more to be 
considered. Regard the metrical, rhythmical, melodic 
and harmonic construction. Do not overlook the accent- 
ed measures. Tell me, where do the sentences conclude? 

The first period occupies eight measures. The first 
three sixteenth notes, however, mark an accented meas- 
ure of the highest order. In reality, these sixteenths are 
the conclusion of a presupposed period! That means a 
death-blow to barline phrasing. But have it as you will. 
The music does not begin until the fourth sixteenth note 
in this first measure, and the melody progresses with no 
irregularities until the close of the period. That first 
feminine ending, establishing the tonic chord, calls for 
broad playing. The accented measures thereafter bring 
characteristic feminine endings, and require expressive 
playing—providing the player has any regard whatsoever 
for the harmonies figured by the melody. 

It is this supreme disregard to-day for the feminine 
phrase endings that makes organ playing more a matter 
of mechanics than a matter of understanding. Let the 
nature of the melody be made intelligible, as ‘superim- 
posed on the harmonies, and the “grand” manner will 
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Console of the Kilgen Organ in one of America’s most unusual and modern church 


structures. 


The console is virtually surrounded by the choir, which gives an ideal lo- 


cation for the organist in the management of the various intricate details of the church 


service. 


supersede the frivolous way of performing the great 
masterpiece. 

It is indeed fortunate that the problems of this Toc- 
cata are mostly found in conjunction with the two canons 
that are introductory to the Toccata itself. Therefore, 
to play studiously, understandingly, and with warmth of 
expression is more desirable than a futile display of dex- 
terity. The first way presents music, the latter is a 
vaudeville stunt dishonoring the composer, the master’s 
music, and belittling the intelligence of those who would 
listen and be uplifted. 


—THE RIEMANN PHRASING— 

At this time I purpose to treat of a matter that in other 
years was pretty thoroughly discussed and never settled. 
According to individual taste and inclination, each and 
every musician became judge and jury, to condemn what 
was adjudged as a wholly false procedure. The follow- 
ing sentences from the letter of a correspondent will state 
the case succinctly: : 

“Speaking of pedantry, it seems to me that some of 
the editing done by your friend Doctor Riemann must 
be the classic example to date of this deprecable vice. I 
have some two-piano concertos of Bach edited by Doc- 
tor Riemann which are so full of phrasings, breathing 
places, shifted bar-lines, etc., that they are nothing short 
of exasperating.” 

Several years ago I practised with much zeal Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor for three solo (flute, violin, piano) 
instruments and string orchestra. In using the phrased 
edition I definitely mastered everything that was required 
of the pianist, including the maximum tempi. It can be 
truthfully said that the fingering at first is the greatest 
obstacle. But to one who has accustomed himself to 
fingering as an aid to interpretation, and therefore the 
concomitant of the phrasing, it is no great matter to 
bring it under control. 


Until the letter, which we have quoted, was read it was 
not my intention to play this concerto with other instru- 
ments. It had been studied solely for my own pleasure. 
Being challenged about the practical side of the phrased 
edition, the right thing to do was to put the Concerto to 
the test and play it with orchestra. The shading marks 
and dynamic signs were added to the orchestral parts and 
the full score. The orchestra was rehearsed without the 
piano solo. Thereafter, without conductor, the whole 
work was played without any troublesome difficulties be- 
ing experien¢ed. Obviously, that which bothers most of 
our musicians is their inability to master the phrasing 
and its attendant fingering. 

In this particular work, as in many others, Dr. Rie- 
mann, resting his form-analysis upon the “chronos pro- 
tos” or Aristoxenus, and pursuing a course that leads 
through Couperin, Westphal and Lussy, arrived at a 
place where he could clearly indicate every irregularity 
of structure. When the position of bar-lines failed to 
show the down-beat relations, the offending bar-lines 
were shifted to their rightful places. And so it happens 
that repeatedly in music as complicated as this concerto 
there occur half measures (two beats instead of four), 
measures of three quarter notes, and even measures of 
three half notes. The phrase signs are genuinely phras- 
ing marks and aid interpretation. These can never be 
confounded with the marks of execution common in 
ordinary editions. 

The phrasing editions of Dr. Riemann from time to 
time have been condemned from many different angles. 
They must have acccmplished much good for the reason 
that they brought into being a host of imitation editions 
that lacked a perspicuous way of showing the musical 
form in detail. To analyze a great composition after the 
manner of Dr. Riemann is beyond any average-schoo!ed 
musician to do. On the other hand, if opposition accom- 
plishes good, let some of our organists undertake a care- 
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ful analysis of Franck’s Chorale in after the manner 
of Dr. Riemann and then see whether the playing of the 
same will abide in the beaten tracks! That is an under- 
caking worth venturing! Also try some of the Bach or- 
gan compositions and analyze these in conformity with 
Dr. Riemann’s principles of metre, rhythm, harmony and 
melody. I assure the reader that to do so will require 
a musical education in excess of that provided by the 
schools. The Bach A minor Concerto need never be “ex- 
asperating” if it is conscientiously studied in accord with 
underlying principles, then practised until it can be inter- 
preted with ease and fluency, and finally played with the 
two other concertizing instruments and string orchestra. 
The proof is in the playing thereof! 


—GENUINE EAR-TRAINING— 
As I still am permitted to run at large after my vicious 
attack on the examinations of the Guild, I will continue 
the subject in a more constructive way. - What is spoken 
of this time resulted from a recent conversation by one 
who holds his certificate in the Guild. He referred to 
the ear tests. The examiner on that occasion was a man 


course in ear-training, and the course itself is invaluable. 
Why not employ it where it would be of the greatest 
good, namely, in the public schools? It would develop 
the young students much more rapidly than the songs 
that are sung through the grades. The book itself is 
named Katechismus des Musik-Diktats (published 1889). 
The sub-title speaks of systematic ear-training. It ac- 
complishes that and much more! 


—AN UNUSUAL P. E. SERVICE— 
In Bunt’s “An Annotated Book of Common Prayer” (an 
authoritative work of extraordinary value to all Church- 
men) a foot-note reads: 
very remarkable manner, and is printed accordingly in 
the Salisbury Missal. Instead of the whole being said 
by the Gospeller, it was apportioned among three per- 
sons, apparently choir men. Those words which were 
spoken by the Jews or the disciples had the letter ‘a’ pre- 
fixed, and were directed to be sung or said . . . by an 
alto voice; the words of our lord were marked ‘b’ and 
to be sung by a bass voice; those of the Evangelist ‘m 
(‘media’), to be sung by a tenor . . . This singular cus- 


sans merci. He made the test almost impossible ig tom was observed in reading the Passion‘ from each of 







a determination to be severe. Is there no wa 
preparing students to meet these tests satisfac 
think so. And so to the point of the discussion. 

Some thirty years ago, I calggecross a little book pub 
lished by the Max Hesse Compmmy of Leipzig oe: 
lin). Jn the preface it mentions the careful ear-t ni! 
Leopold gave his son Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart so¥that 
at the age of fourteen yearse he was wonderfully quali- 
fied to jot on paper Allegri’s “Miserere” as he heard it 
performed. Such ability as pers will not be achieved 
by most musicians, but certain facfers can be cultivated. 
The majority of us do not have the gift of pitch 
veloped to the point where we can instantly 
combination of sounds that we hear or imitate Qn. im-.- 
provisation. Only one of all my former pupils cotld do 
that, and she was but twelve years old. And so 
ping the exceptions we will look somewhat into the 
ier of ear-training and what it implies. 

The author, Dr. Hugo Riemann, outlines the history 
of the movement beginning with John Nepomuk Scheble 
(1789-1837) the founder of the Cecilia: Society in 
Frankfurt, and leading up to the work of Prof A. 
Lavignac at the Paris Conservatory. The object of ear- 
training is not alone discernment of pitch relationships 
but, far more, harmonic relationships and musical form. 
To that end the start is made with the significance of the 
barline as showing the accent. Instruction is given in 
the writing of all the different elements of notation. 

Dictation begins primarily from two points middle C 
and the A above middle C, therefore, with major and 
minor. Single motives of two or more notes are dic- 
tated. These are repeated and added to until a whole 
period is jotted on paper with correct placement of bar- 
lines and proper nuancings. Masculine and feminine 
endings are differentiated. The simple motives soon 
give way to more complicated rhythmical combinations. 
Transposition is not overlooked. Cadences also are 
thoroughly mastered. From an extended course in exer- 
cises in a single part, but with diverse forms of rhythm 
and including ornamentation, the author at Exercise 161 
begins a systematic training in music in two or more 
voices. At a still later stage these are polyphonic, or 
contrapuntally conceived. Nay, not contrapuntal alone 
but canonical in all intervals! Diminution, augmenta- 
tion, and many canonic devices enter into these last ear- 
training exercises. 

This brief text-book would occupy a full year in a 
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* the four Evangelists; and is still kept up abroad.” 


llowing ancient tradition, as it led back to St. Jerome 
it stated), the service on Palm Sunday followed the 
es and ceremonies of the Latin Church the same as 
one before 1549. In the singing of Chapters 26 and 
27 of the St. Matthew Gospel the choir sang the part of 
the multitude (‘“turbae”’) unaccompanied and most 
dramatically. As anciently, the celebrant was vested in 
a “red silk cope.” He sang the part of Jesus, standing 
before the alter and facing the congregation. The 
Evangelist and other characters stood in the middle of 
the chancel, facing north. 
« Seeing that the preliminary service (or saying of Mass 
utside the walls of Jerusalem) of blessing and exor- 
Rising the palm branches and the procession of rejoicing 
as lengthy, the singing of the Passion (congregation 
anding!) caused Mass to considerably exceed two hours. 
Antiphons, introits, gradual, anthem, Kyrie, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Credo, Agnus Dei, and other adornments, 
as also a brief address, developed a service rare indeed 
in an Episcopal church. 


—ABOUT CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC— 
I appeal to the judicial ability of Frederick W. Goodrich 
for a verdict relative to the execrable condition of music 
in the Roman Catholic Church of our Archdiocese. The 
outline of the case is as follows: 

More than forty years ago the churches here devoted 
great attention to music. The festivals were marked by 
Solemn High Masses adorned by the great choral works 
(unabridged!) of the masters, accompanied by organ 
and orchestra and sung by large choruses and the finest 
solo voices. For a Protestant to attend such a service 
meant a tremendous thrill! The sermons today have the 
same excellencies of a former time, but the music gen- 
erally is atrocious. 

To illustrate: A Retreat for men was begun on the 
night of Passion Sunday in one of the largest parish 
churches. The sermon was a masterpiece. It eloquent- 
ly and flawlessly portrayed the purpose of life. As an 
address, I have listened to nothing quite its equal in a 
long time. The sermon and benediction were the high 
lights of the service attended by nearly two thousand 
men. The organ in this church has no counterpart in 
the city. It was said by one skilled in music that had he 
a million dollars available for the purchase of an organ 


“The Passion was said in a - 
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he would try to duplicate this very instrument. Such 
then are the settings of the picture. 

We arrived early. Presently, after a few stabs at the 
instrument, the organist attempted Rosini’s Inflammatus. 
It was a decidedly lame pérformance and struck a false 
note at so solemn a time and place. This was followed 
by weak improvisations and the opening chorus from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” During the half hour before 
Rosary the congregation was inflicted with organ music 
that lacked all devotional elements. During the offertory 
a chorus of very poorly trained men undertook the 
“Credo” from Gounod’s “St Cecilia.” The organ was 
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played “full” against them. Occasionally some of the 
text could be followed. The devotion hymns at Bene. 
diction also outraged finer sensibilities. 

And this incident is not an exception but is generally 
prevailing. The bad state of affairs has been condoned 
by one engaged in the game by declaring that neither 
priests nor people are interested in spending money for 
good music. The inference is that our Archdiocese is 
greatly lacking the true type of church musicians. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Goodrich will undertake an article on church 
musicians as seen from a Roman Catholic viewpoint. We 
know beforehand that it would be most enlightening. 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—INSTALLING CHIMES— 

R. FREDERIC T. 
\ EGENER presents here- 
' with an interesting discus- 
sion of the proper placing 
of Chimes. Some of his 
ideas are indeed excellent, but as a 
practical matter it may be difficult 
to provide a separate and distant 
placing of the Chimes apart from the 
rest of the organ. The fact that 
both wind connections and cables 
have to be furnished to such a loca- 
tion, as well as the additional ex- 
pression chamber, necessarily will in- 
volve an expense at least as great as 
the Chimes themselves. This was 
done in Canada for $850.00 com- 
plete, as he states in his article; such 
an amount is much less than it could 
be done for in this country. It 
would at least double the cost of 
Chime installations, and some may 
question as to whether such an addi- 
tional expense is justified. 

Chimes sound most in tune with 
neutral toned Flutes and Dulcianas, 
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as the harmonic development of 
these registers is small and does not 
interfere with the extraordinary 
harmonic development of the Chimes 
themselves. Dr. Egener’s statement 
that “distance softens the effect of 
clashing” is undoubtedly correct. 
This may be also accomplished by 
placing the Chimes in the back of the 
organ chamber. There are a few 
times when it would be an advantage 
to have the Chimes stand out over a 
fairly large organ tone, but these 
cases are rare, aS compared to the 
ordinary and normal use of Chimes. 
To place them separately would cer- 
tainly be to incur a very considerable 
expense. Let Dr. Egener speak for 
himself in this matter. 


Chimes Installation 


A Discussion of Advantages of a Distant and 
Isolated Location for the Chimes 


By DR. FREDERIC TRISTRAM EGENER 






SFTER reading the very 
\) splendid articles on Chimes 
), by Mr. Everett E. Truette 
< Mr. C. Harold Einecke in 
: T. A. O., might I be privi- 
leged to add my humble contribution 
to the Chimes subject, in regard to 
the proper installation of Chimes in 
organs. 

Much water has run under the 
bridge since the matter of Chimes, 
both pro and con, in organs, has been 
under discussion. As no organ 


seems to be complete, these days, 
without Vox Humana, Harp, and 
Chimes, it seems to me that the cor- 
rect placing and installation of these 
stops are of the utmost importance. 


It is generally conceded that the Vox 
belongs to the Swell Organ. Here 
it is of great importance as a solo 
voice and also for the building up 
of the Swell string section, when 
added to the Voix Celeste and Viola 
da Gamba. I mention this, as quite 


‘a number of organ builders persist 


in placing the Vox in the Echo when 
there is only one Vox in the specifi- 
cation. If we must have a Vox in 
the Echo, then the Swell Organ 
should have one also. 

The Harp should be placed in the 
Choir Organ or Great Organ (if en- 
closed) and be playable from all 
manuals. 





Now regarding the matter of 
Chimes. After considerable study 
of the use of Chimes placed in the 
Swell or Choir chambers of an or- 
gan, I am of the opinion that this is 
the cause of much adverse criticism 
from organists and others, relative 
to the Chimes’ sounding out of tune. 
As we know, metal is sympathetic 
to metal. Suppose the Chimes are 
located in the Swell chamber, and 
we wish to play them from the Choir 
manual, and the accompaniment 
from stops in the Swell Organ. 
What is the effect? Generally, an 
out of tune feeling. This is caused 
largely by the Chime tube’s being 
sympathetic to the metal pipes in the 
Swell chamber; and a clashing of 
partials is the result. The. flutes, 
strings, and reeds have a fundamen- 
tal tone to determine pitch, while the 
Chime tubes are tuned from the 
upper partials, thus making it impos- 
sible for the upper partials of the 
Chimes to agree with the tones and 
partials of the fundamental notes of 
the harmony. 

The foregoing is probably under- 
stood best by those interested in a 
solution of this problem. What is 
the remedy? Isolate the Chimes 
from the main organ, and all metal 
pipes. Putting the Chime tubes in 
an Echo Organ does not overcome 
this trouble, as Chimes are often ac- 
companied by Echo stops, played 
from another manual. I _ have 
found by practical experience that 
to get the best results from Chimes, 
we must install them in a separate 
chamber by themselves, located as 
far as possible from the main and 
Echo Organs. Located in the gal- 
lery or at the side of the auditorium, 
one is surprised at the wonderful 
clarity of tone, in comparison with 
the muffled and dead effect as when 
placed.in the organ proper. Distance 
makes the Chimes stand out more 
clearly. 

I hear some of my readers say 
this is merely another theory. Well 
let’s have an experiment. Unhook 
the middle-C Chime, and have one 
of our friends take it up into the 
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BOAT-BUILDING IN ATLANTIC CITY 
This new type of boat, of the submarine family, known as Diapason CCCC, has a 
hull of 1%” hard zinc; the test-pilot is John Zidlick, and the complete boat is 32’ long. 
It will some day stand on end in the vast Convention Hall at Atlantic City, N. J. 
3esides various other distinctions, it bas this feature, that it is one pipe a visitor can’t 


pick up and blow into to hear what it sounds like. 


The Midmer-Losh Factory, under 


the plans of Senator Emerson L. Richards, is doing this and many other highly 


unusual operations as the work progresses. 


gallery, or to the farthest part of the 
auditorium, and strike the tube with 
a proper hammer. Now play the 
same note on any stop of our organ, 
and see how well in tune it seems to 
be. Distance softens the effect of 
clashing partials. At this distance 
one can play the full organ and 
people sitting in the pews can hear 
the Chimes quite distinctly. This 
effect would be impossible with the 
Chimes located in the main organ, 
for we have to use the softest accom- 
paniment to make them stand out 
when they are so located. 

The organ in Welland Avenue 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., of 
which I am organist, is a three-man- 
ual Casavant of thirty stops. It was 
built in 1921. In 1923, with moneys 
derived from organ recitals and 
choir concerts, the church officials 
decided to add a set of 25 Deagan 
Chimes. As Casavant had made no 
preparation for adding extra stops, a 
special set of contacts and a relay 
had to be made to allow the Chimes 
to be played from the Great, Swell, 
Choir and Pedal. A special cham- 
ber with expression shutters was 
built in the gallery of the church at 
the farthest point from the main or- 
gan. Twenty-five class C Chimes 
were installed and the shutter-con- 
trol was attached to the Choir shoe. 
The installation was made by the 
Woodstock Organ Co. and cost 
$850.00 complete. In the seven 
years of service I have had complete 
satisfaction. 

I have to disagree with the 
*Iditor of this most excellent 
journal regarding dampers. After 
these Chimes were installed, I re- 
moved the dampers, for at the dis- 


tance the Chimes are from the or- 
gan, they only produce a deadening 
effect. I don’t think Chimes should 
have dampers. We have never seen 
a carillon or set of tower bells with 


dampers. The main object of 
Chimes or bells, is to ring and 
vibrate. Dampers ruin this effect. 


Regarding the control of the 
Chimes I had four Onoroffs with 
light indicators placed to the right 
and above the Swell (Ped. Ch. Gt. 
Sw.) I consider this is an advan- 
tage over placing these stops in their 
respective places among the stops of 
the different organs. I contend that 
the Harp, Chimes, and all other per- 
cussion stops should be placed to- 
gether, at either side of the couplers, 
above the top manual, and not be 
effected by any coupler or piston ac- 
tion. In this way they can be added 
or taken off without disturbing any 
combination. As these stops should 
only be used very judiciously, one 
can tell at a glance whether they are 
on or off, and not have to scan the 
whole organ every time. 

In placing the Chimes to Pedal, 
the usual practise (as far as I know) 
is to wire them G to G, when there 
are twenty-five tubes. This makes it 
impossible to use them in any com- 
position in which the pedal goes be- 
low G. The five lowest Chime notes 
(B, B-flat, A, A-flat,G) are practical- 


*In the 4-115 Austin Organ recently in- 
stalled in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, the dampers 
were adjusted to give a mild enough ac- 
tion to prevent any sensation of choke; 
but after some months of use the dampers 
were removed entirely at the suggestion 
of Mr. Herbert Brown, with a marked 
improvement in the clarity and carrying 
quality of the tone—T. S. B. 
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ly useless for melody playing, on ac- 
count of the bad effect of their 
strong partials. They are, however, 
beautiful when used as a single or 
solo bell. Strike, say, the low A-flat, 
with box closed, and then open grad- 
ually, and see what a lovely effect is 
produced. Of course, no damper 
must be attached to the Chimes, or 
it will not ring. 

In the wiring of my Chimes to the 
Pedal I had the builder cut off these 
five lowest notes and wire the CCC 
(bottom) Pedal note to the lowest C 
ot the Chimes. This gives twenty 
Chimes in the Pedal from the lowest 
Pedal note C to the top G of the 
Chimes, an octave and a fifth. Of 
course we still have the twenty-five 
Chimes on each of the manuals. 

When the Chimes are wired in 
this way it is possible to accent the 
bass part of a composition. A few 
recital numbers might be mentioned 
in which the Chimes in the Pedal can 
be used most effectively: 
Purcell—Bell Symphony 
Rachmaninoff—Csm Prelude 
Wheeldon—Carillon (Pedal an oc- 

tave lower) 
Vierne—Carillon 
Rubinstein—Kammenoi Ostrow 

As these numbers call for a varied 
registration up to full organ, it 
would be useless to use Chimes to 
pedal in any of them, unless the 
Chimes are situated as stipulated. 
Installed in any church as outlined, 
they will prove most effective, with 
any suitable registration up to full 
organ. When you are having a new 
organ built for your church, or 
Chimes added to vour present instru- 
ment, have your Chimes installed 
as suggested, and you will be repaid 
by having them sound in tune and 
prove a source of joy to your audi- 
ences. 

The advantages of this installation 
vs. the usual method of placing the 
Chimes in the organ proper are: 

In tune. 

Twice the tone-carrying capacity. 

Better tone quality. 

3etter control in playing the 
Chimes against the organ. 

Any suitable registration, up to 
full organ, can be used. 

Non use of dampers. 

Better crescendo effect. 

Distant effect, as if Chimes were 
located in the church tower. 

Chimes playable from the lowest 
pedal note C to G. 

The extra cost of the installation 
gives twice the satisfaction of the 
usual method. Chimes that do not 
sound well, are not often played. 
Why have a dead voice on your 
organ ? 
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“Recreations of a Country Parson” 


A Story of the Organ Building Practised by a Parson 
Who Learned a Lot about Organs 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM CRANE 







HEN | BECAME pas- 
} tor of a small church at 
Richmond, Massachu- 
setts, nearly twenty-five 
years ago, its possession 
of even a one-manual, six-stop or- 
gan was a thing to give it some 
prestige. Harmoniums were, and 
still are, commonly felt to be “good 
enough for the country.” I had had 
several short periods of organ 
study before college and was glad 
of a place where I might play an 
occasional “voluntary,” and now 
and then regale myself with -.one 
of the Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues. 

In 1922, during a winter sojourn 
on the Riviera, I decided that or- 
gan lessons would offer a pleasant 
change from reading and _ sight- 
seeing, and worked for a number 
of weeks, first with a young French 
organist on a big old-fashioned 
three-manual, high up in the gal- 
lery of Notre Dame, Nice, and then 
with the English organist of the 
American Church on a small but 
effective two-manual of English 
manufacture. I have never been 
able to decide whether the diff- 
culties of practise were greater at 
the three-manual, whose wind 
would fade away whenever the 
city current was a little overtaxed, 
or at the two manual, pumped by 
the sexton’s wife, when and if 
luncheon, dinner or marketing pre- 
sented no prior claim upon her 
time. 

On returning home, I decided 
that the one-manual at the church 
must give place to something al- 
lowing solo and trio playing. But 
how? I recalled that one of the 
Pittsfield churches had been stor- 
ing in its cellar for several years 
three-manual organ, 
and at one time had offered to 
donate it to a near-by church. 
Alas, when I inquired about it, I 
learned it had just been bought 
and rebuilt for the Masonic Tem- 
ple. About this time I fell in with 
an old Englishman, who had had a 
small organ-factory of his own in 
Devonshire and had been doing 
various kinds of organ work around 
New England for a number of 
vears. I made a contract with him 
to add another manual and three 
or four stops to our organ; but be- 
fore the work was = started, I 


a x Tt vd old 


learned that the Congregational 
Church in Dalton had been given 
a new three-manual and would sell 
its 18-stop Steere for a purely nom- 
inal sum. He agreed with me that 
we should have much more of an 
organ for the same money if we 
moved this over, than if we en- 
larged the old one. Accordingly I 
set to work with him and, with the 
aid of a small Ford truck, we car- 
ried the organ in about a dozen 
loads the fifteen miles to its new 
home. By great good-fortune the 
oak case matched the church wood- 
work perfectly, and no greater al- 
teration was needed than lowering 
the floor behind the pulpit a couple 
of feet. At the end of the summer 
we had in our church of a hundred- 
odd members a fine-toned instru- 
ment running up to Great Fif- 
teenth. 

I ought to have been satisfied, 
but I wasn’t. The thought of that 
three-manual which I was a few 
months too late to secure, rankled 
in my mind. And now the two- 
manual-and-pedal harmonium in 
my home could no longer satisfy. 
The action was uneven and the 
speech slow. My organ-builder told 
me of a dismantled electric console 
in Pittsfield at the works of the 
former Tel-electric Piano Co., and 
I managed to buy it for a song. 

A little later I chanced to read 
in the paper that a new concern 
was taking over the plant of that 
company, where several experi- 
mental organs had been made. I 
was offered whatever organ mate- 
rial they had on hand for $100. As 
nearly everything was in boxes, it 
meant buying a pig in a poke; but 
when the stuff was carted out to 
Richmond, the pig turned out to 
be a whole litter. I found myself 
possessed of a dozen stops from an 
old organ of unknown manufacture 
and several sets of brand-new 
pipes, as well as some small ex- 
perimental chests and a modern 
pedal-board! 

Here was a chance for that third 
manual at the church and a home- 
made “residence organ.” All my 
spare time the next winter went 
into the console. For greater ease 
in packing, some workmen had 
taken it to pieces and cut every 
cable—couplers and all—in two 


places, making necessary the trac- 
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ing of four ends for every wire in 
it. By the time spring came, I felt 
ready to confer on myself the 
degree of C. E., “Console Expert.” 

With the summer my organ- 
man returned, and we worked out 
a plan for the third manual. The 
frame and case of the original one- 
manual served for the new Choir- 
Solo Organ, but practically all the 
pipes were replaced by others. The 
tracker-chest was kept, but we op- 
erated the valves with heavy mag- 
nets, built to operate Tel-electric 
pianos and acting directly on the 
pull-downs. This meant extra- 
heavy silver contacts on the new 
keyboard, which were arranged for 
me by a friend formerly connected 
with that company. I had sufficient 
rotor-switches remaining from the 
automatic part of my console to in- 
stall several couplers for Choir and 
Swell, and had acquired enough 
experience on those severed cables 
to do all the necessary wiring. 

We left the Great and Swell 
manuals tracker-action, for the cost 
of rebuilding the whole would have 
been prohibitive and I felt sure the 
organ would seldom be played by 
virtuosi bent on _ outdistancing 
Bach and Mendelssohn. For an in- 
strument of its size the touch is 
light and the action causes little 
trouble. 

A novelty in this organ is a large 
pyramidal flute, built for a Boston 
enthusiast—musical or historical? 
—out of wood from a former roof 
of Fanueil Hall. We had to con- 
struct a new chest for it, and this 
with the five-stop chest gave six 
stops to the new division. Here we 
placed the Clarinet from the Great, 
and provided the Great with a new 
made-to-order Gemshorn. I refrain 
from giving more of the stoplist, 
but invite any interested reader to 
come up and see it for themselves. 

Before the church organ was 
completed, I began putting to- 
gether a practise organ for myself 
in our large open attic. The Tel- 
electric console and chests made 
possible a two-manual of six stops, 
all duplexed; and I had the Pedal 
Bourdon left over from the old 
church organ. A neighbor with un- 
usual mechanical ability gave me 
help in the erecting. From my 
large supply of pipes it was pos- 
sible to make up a fairly well-bal- 
anced ensemble. 

Now I could cultivate the art of 
tuning, and secure such manual 
and pedal practise as I had time 
tor. 

But my organ did not satisfy. 
The Tel-electric Diapason had 
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been carried through the bass oc- 
tave with stopped pipes, and it left 
the whole weak. I had a big Pedal 
flute on hand, which was just the 
thing to supply the lack, if a place 
could be found for it. Through an 
advertisement I, learned of a six- 
stop tracker chest for sale, big 
enough to plant large-scale pipes 
on, and vet narrow enough to be 
brought up through my sky-light. 
This we equipped with Tel-electric 
magnets and set up on it a good- 
sized Diapason (conducting the 
Pedal flute for the bass), Octave, 
Fifteenth and two Flutes. This 
chest can be coupled to the Great 
at will. In the duplexed section 
strings predominate, as 1 found 
myself blessed with a goodly sup- 
ply of them. I have a Violin Dia- 
pason, Salicional (inclining to a 
Dulciana), Gamba and a Celeste 
(available with any of the three), 
besides Stopped Diapason and 
Oboe. Several sets were purchased 
separately, and it gives a_senti- 
mental interest to my organ to re- 
flect that in it are blended tones 
that once sounded forth in Trinity 
Chapel, (New York), St. Paul’s, 
(Holyoke), and Chelsea, Dalton 
and Richmond churches. 

One more organ “composition,” 
and my ventures and adventures 
are complete to date. 

While the instrument on which 
I invoke my “Attic Music” was 
under construction, a relative was 
anxious to dispose of a little four- 
stop Jardine which came into my 
grandfather’s possession about 
sixty years ago. As I did not like 
to see it leave the family, I put it 
in my library in place of the big 
harmonium no longer needed. I 
might have left the Jardine in its 
primitive state, had it not been for 
certain short-comings in the loca- 
tion of my organ upstairs. In mid- 
summer the keys stick from the 
heat and in mid-winter the pneu- 
matics stick from the cold—to say 
nothing of danger to the performer 
of heat-prostration and pneumonia 
respectively! I longed for an organ 
playable where the thermometer 
keeps to a “well-tempered”’ scale. 
Finally 1 got on track of a pretty- 
much-wrecked church organ and 
set it up in the cellar, immediately 
under the library. .The chest we 
“magnet-fied” like that upstairs, 
and one of the key-boards I had 
equipped with silver contacts and 
hung it, in Choir-manual position, 
on the Jardine. The little organ 
was raised on blocks to make it 
the proper height for the second 
clavier and pedals, and while the 
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MR. RODNEY SAYLOR 

Who on Oct. 20 joined the ranks of the 
elect whose privilege and pleasure it is 
to play America’s really large organs. On 
that date Mr. Saylor, together with two 
guest organists (Mr. George W. Kem- 
mer and Mr. Frank T. Harrat) gave the 
dedicatory recital on the 4-159-7276 Aus- 
tin Organ in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J. Besides being or- 
ganist of this old church (its first build- 
ing was erected in 1668) Mr. Saylor is 
conductor of the Handelian Choir of 
Newark. The stoplist of Mr. Saylor’s in- 
strument will be found on page 549 of 
T.A.O. for September, 1929. 
key-boards are too far apart for 
“thumbing,” they are much more 
comfortable to play than a normal 
Swell with Choir. My extra pedal- 
board was just the thing to’ take 
the place of the single octave of 
“foot-note” pulldowns. 

As the room has a concrete floor, 
we encountered difficulty in getting 
the tone up from underneath; but 
several grills under the  book- 
shelves, particularly one in a cor- 
ner where the tone seems to con- 
centrate, bring up just enough of 
the Open Diapason to balance the 
rest; and the arrangement makes 
possible an Echo Dulciana and 
Fernfloete. 

The Jardine contains a Chimney 
Flute and “Clariana” (a name I 
have not succeeded in finding in 
organ treatises)—a mild Bell- 
Gamba—which blend nicely. On 
this I have been able to practise 
trios and other works all the year 
‘round. It proved of real assist- 
ance to me in qualifying as Asso- 
ciate of the A. G. O. 


4S 
—SILVER EXCLUSIVELY— 
“We have taken another step for- 
ward,” writes Mr. R. P. Elliot of 
the W. W. Kimball Company, “in 


o71 


that we now use silver contacts not 
only throughout the action of the 
keys, stops, and places where they 
make-and-break in actual playing, 
but also throughout all our 
switches, on both sides. This 
means that there is no place in a 
Kimball Organ where the wires are 
not (1) either absolutely soldered 
tight for permanent connection, or 
else (2) make-and-break on silver.” 


AQ 
—A NEW TYPE— 

The photo (on page 667) of the 
console for the Welte-Tripp Organ 
for the office-studio of J. W. Camp- 
bell of the Credit Clearing House, 
in the Grand Central ‘Terminal, 
New York City, shows an adapta- 
tion of the old stop-knob type of 
console to the modern semi-ellip- 
tical lay-out. Charles M. Cour- 
boin, of the Welte-Tripp Organ 
Corporation, is responsible for the 
design. The stop-knobs are small- 
er than usual, and are slightly tilt- 
ed to meet the eye of the player. 

The instrument is equipped with 
an automatic Welte player, with 
remote control, and operates also 
a piano. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
; Austin Organ Co. 
Memorial to the late CHARLES H. HAMP- 
TON. 
Specifications by HERBERT BROWN. 
Stoplist by HAROLD B. NIVER, organist of 
the church. 
Gallery organ of four manuals. 
Chancel organ of three manuals. 
Console in the Chancel. 


SUMMARY 


V D S B Ee 
Sg 4 4 27 23 236 
G 20 24 21 — 1656 
S 30 32 33 1 2240 
C 16 16 22 — 1168 
i 8 8 9 584 


Chancel: V 32. R s4. S 41. P 2369, 
Gallery: V 46. R 34. S 71. P 3515. 
Tutti: V 78. R84. S112. B28. P 5884. 
PEDAL: V4. R4. S 27. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 56 

Bourdon (Great) 

Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Diapason 

Bourdon (Great) 

Bourdon (Swell) 


4 Diapason 
16 Trumpet (Great) 
GALLERY 
32 Resultant 
Bourdon 


16 DIAPASON 56 
BOURDON 68w32’ 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Gamba (Solo) 
Dulciana (Choir) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (Swell) 
Gamba (Solo) 
Dulciana (Choir) 

4 Diapason 





672 
lsourdon 

$2 Bombarde 

16 BOMBARDE 56r32’ 
Posaune (Swell) 

s s,ombarde 


GREAT: V 20. R24. S 21. 

I-XPRESSIVE (Choir Chamber) 

16 BOURDON 61 

5 DIAPASON ONE 7 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

i OCTAVE 73 
FLUTE HARMONIC 73 

iff MIXTURE 183 
TRUMPET 85r10’ 

GALLERY 

ExpressIvE (Choir Chamber) 

16 DIAPASON 73 uex 

8 DIAPASON 73 uex 
DIAPASON TWO 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 


9 
o 


— 
= 
> 
er 3 
3 (7) , 
pee 
} 
— ee eS 


1 MIXTURE 183 

8 TUBA 73 
Chimes (Solo) 

SWELL: V 30. KR 32. S 323. 

16 BOURDON 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO . 

2 2/3 NAZARD 61 

2 FLAUTINO 61 

1 3/5 TIERCE 61 

II Mixture 

12-15-17 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 

4 CLARION 73 
Tremulant 

GALLERY 

16 BOURDON 73 

8 DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRA 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 

2 PICCOLO 61 

III MIXTURE 183 

16 POSAUNE 73 

8 FRENCH TRUMPET 73 

OBOE 73 

VOX HUMANA 61 

CLARION 73 

Harp (Choir) 

4 Celesta (Choir) 

Tremulant 

CHOIR: V 16. R16. S 22. 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
DULCIANA 73 
L 
\ 


+ 


zr 


UI 

INDA MARIS 61 

VALDFLOETE 73 

8 ENGLISH HORN 73 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 

GALLERY 

16 Dulciana 

8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 73 
DULCIANA 109m16’ 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 WALDFLOETE 73 
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MR. HERBERT E. HYDE 
Prominent Chicago concert organist and 
composer whu has joined the staff of the 
W. W. Kimball Co. in the capacity as art 
director of its music-roll business, and 
as special sales representative and demon- 
strator. Mr. Hyde will do a great deal 
of recording for the Kimball library and 
will build up the library in a general way, 
making of it a well balanced representa- 
tion of all that is good in organ literature 
and arrangement. He is one of the most 
prominent of American organists. 


Dulciana 
2 2/3 Dulciana 
2 Dulciana 
8 CORNO D’AMORE 73 
CLARINET 73 
HARP 61 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
SOLO: VS. RB. S59: 
GALLERY 
8 STENTORPHONE 73 
FLAUTO MAGGIORE 73 
GROSS GAMBA 85m16’ 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
4 OCTAVE 61 
8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 
NOTE: In the following lists of 
Couplers, Combons, and _ Accessories, 
capital letters refer to the Gallery di- 
visions and small-letters to the Chancel. 


COUPLERS 65 


16 8 4 
rE GgSsCcL GgSsCcL GzSsCcL 
G GgSsCcL GgSsCcL 
S SsCcL SsL SsL 
& SsCcL SsGcL SsCcL 
L & GSCL i, 


Coupler: Chancel-to-Gallery (by which 
the Chancel divisions are coupled through 
the Gallery division couplers, the Chancel 
couplers then becoming unnecessary). 

CRESCENDOS 
Chambers 5: 

eo A ds 
Shoes 6: 

GCgce. Ss. L. Master. 

Gallery Register. 

Chancel Register. 

Couplers: Independent (to Master) 
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COMBONS 62 
P5. p4 Gs. gs. S35. 
Cs: cs, 15. 
Gallery Tuttie 6. 
Gallery Tutti 6. 
‘Lutti 6. 
All manual Combons on double-touch, 
second touch adding Pedal stops. 
REVERSIBLES 10 
G-P. g-p. S-P.. s-p. 
CaP. ep, Apr. 
Gallery Full-Organ. 
Chancel Full-Organ. 
Tutti Full-Organ. 
ONOROFFS 2 


S 5. 





Gallery. 
Chancel. 
CANCELLERS 
Gallery. 
Chancel. 
Tutti. 
And the usual complete equipment of the 
patented Austin Canceller-Bars. 


AS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FIRST REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
V 27, Re. S34. B 4. P 1658. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 32w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Bourdon 
Gamba (Great) 
Tuba (Great) 
GREAT 
16 DIAPASON 73m 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
TRIAULEPHONE 73m 
GAMBA 73m 


4 PRINCIPAL 73m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
8 TUBA 73r 
Chimes (Choir) 
Tremulant 
SWELL 


16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CLARINET FLUTE 73m 
VIOLE D'ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 73m 
AEOLINE 73m 

4 PRINCIPAL 73m 
FLUTE HARMONIC 73m 

2 PICCOLO 61wm 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE Gir 
Chimes (Choir) 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 

8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 
KERAULOPHONE 73w 
GEDECKT 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 

8 FRENCH HORN 73r ~ 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

26 Couplers 

27 Combons 


AQ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SECOND SCIENTIST 
M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by Mr. Howarp Crapp. 
Finished Voicing by Mr. W. H. FIsHeEr. 
V R S P 


B 
P 2 2 12 12 100 
G 11 13 17 3 829 
S 14 16 18 1 1132 
& 10 10 14 1 718 
N 5 5 6 1 353 
42 46 67 18 3182 
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PEDAL 6": V2. R 2. § 42. 
Bu Kesultant (Diapason, Bourdon) 


10 DiAPASON 44w 
Diapason One (Great) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
Violin Diapason (Choir) 
BOURDON 44sw 
bourdon (Swell) 


3 Viapason 
Vioun Viapason (Choir) 
Bourdon 

16 ‘Luba (Great) 

8 ‘Luba (Great) 


GREAT 6’: Vad. Ras. 3S 1%. 

10 Diapason One 

8 DIAPASON TWO 61m 
DIAPASON ONE 73m16’ 
GROSSFLOETE 61w 
MELODIA 61w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 61m 

4 Octave 
FLUTE HARMONIC h 61w 


2 2/3 TWELF1H 61m 

2 FIFLEENTH 61m 

[it MIXTURE 183m 
15-17-19 

16 Tuba 

8 TUBA @3r 

4 CLARION 61r 

8 Harp (Choir) 


CHIMES 25t 
4 Harp (Choir) 


SWELL 6°: V 414 R.i6. §S 18; 

16 BOURDON 73sw 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 73sw 
CLARABELLA 73w 
AEOLINE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 

4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73sw 
FUGARA 73m 

2 FLAUTINO 61m 

lil MIXTURE 183m 


12-15-17 
16 Oboe 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 


VOX HUMANA 7r 
8 Harp (Choir) 
Chimes (Great) 
4 Harp (Choir) 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 6”: V 10: R10: S 14: 
16 Dulciana 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 85m 
UNDA MARIS te 61m 
QUINTADENA 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE h 73w 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 
2 PICCOLO HARMONIQUE h 
61m 
8 FRENCH HORN 73r 
ENGLISH HORN 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
8 HARP 49b 
Chimes (Great) 
4 Harp 
Tremulant 


ANCILLARY STRING 6”: V5.R5.S6. 


CHOIR CHAMBER 

8 VIOLE D’AMOUR 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE tc 61m 
VIOLE 73m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
CELESTE 73m 

4 Viole D'Amour 
Tremulant 

Percussion: Deagan 

Blower: Kinetic 7% h.p. 
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GREEN VILLAGE, N. J 


W. P. CONWAY RESIDENCE 
Austin Organ Co. 

V 19. Rig, 5S 35 Bit. P 13384. 

PEDAL MV A. als 2504. 

16 DOUBLE BASS 44w 
Bourdon (Swell) 

8 Double Bass 
“Dolce Flute” (Swell) 

GREAT: V6; R6. $%. 

i:xPRESSIVE (Choir chamber) 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
DULCIANA 73m 
VIOLONCELLO 73m 

4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

8 HARMONIC TRUMPET 7@3r 
Chimes (Echo) 

Ecoo: V4. R4. S5. 

8 GEDECKT 73w 
DOLCE 73m 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 
COR ANGLAIS 73r 
CHIMES 25tb 


Tremulant 
SWELL: V6. R6. S10. 
16 Bourdon 


8 BOURDON 97w 
VIOLE D’'ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 


4 Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 


8 OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
Tremulant Vox 


Tremulant 
CHORE: Vos: Keo S-9 
8 Concert Flute (Great) 


Violoncello (Great) 
Dulciana (Great) 
UNDA MARIS 61w 

4 Harmonic Flute (Great) 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


DIVISIONS fr—free reed 


A—Accompaniment h—harmonic 
B—Bombarde hw—high wind 


C—Choir lw—low wind 
E—Echo m—metal 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 
H-—-Harmonic r—reeds 
I—Celestlal rs—repeat stroke 
L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—sharp 
O—Orchestral sb—stopped bass 
P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell Sw—stopped wood 
T—Trombone t—tin 


U—Unit Augment- t¢—tenor C 
ation . th—triple harm. 
VARIOUS uex—unexpressive 


v—very 
b—bars w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood and 
ce—cres, chamber metal 
dh—double har- wr—wood reed 
monic "—-wind pressure 
dl—double languid ‘—pitch of lowest 
f—flat pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 


























8 CLARINET 7@3r 
Chimes (Echo) 
HARP 61b 

4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 
16 8 


P GSC GSC 
G GSC GSC GSC 
S S S S 

c S SC 


sc SC 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons: P10; Gs E3.- S38. Cs. 
Tutti 8. 
Crescendos: G-C. S. E. Register. 
—NEWARK, N. J.— 

The First Presbyterian dedicated its 4- 
159-7276 Austin Oct. 20, Rodney Saylor, 
organist of the Church, presiding. The 
City threatens to become official Austin 
champion; another large Austin (4-112- 
5884) is in process of completion in 
Grace Church; the Chancel divisions were 
used Oct. 1 and the Galley divisions will 
be in use by the middle of November. 


CHARLES MILLS 
THE LARK 

Taken from a “Set of Four 
Pieces,” this number, suggestive of 
the title, was inspired by this verse: 
“The call of a bird—a tinted garden 
plot. And while that call is heard 
let fall what may, it matters not: 
’Mid swinging leaves he pipes a lilt- 
ing lay; the wisps from golden 
sheaves he flings, and flies away; 
and then, again, he flutes along, yon 
distant, hazy weather-vane drips a 
tiny dew-drop song.” It will be of 
interest to know that Mr. Mills is 
one of Grand Rapid’s fine musicians 
and besides holding the position as 
organist of the All Souls’ Universal- 
ist Church of this city, he also is a 
teacher of Voice Culture and has 
written several books on that sub- 
ject—C. Haroitp EINECKE 





MR. STANLEY R. AVERY 
Who has completed his 20th year with St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis (see page 700). 





’ 
Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
—THE OPEN MIND— 
i THESE monthly disserta- 
tions are of any value to my 
readers it must be to induce 
certain lines of thought and 
action. Just recently I have 
reading the Apology of 
How refreshing is the 





been 
Socrates. 
philosophy of these ancient Greeks! 
They had exactly the same prob- 


lems and difficulties in their own 
forms that face us in a machine age. 
At least as far as our thinking and 
conduct is concerned. 

The purpose of the teaching of 
Socrates and of his pupil, Plato, was 
to encourage clear thinking and 
reasonable actions. If there was any 
one attitude that was stressed over 
all others it would seem to be the 
maintenance of an open mind. 
Socrates is perfectly clear in his in- 
ferences regarding the self-styled 
wise men of his day. Their egotism 
was precisely the conceit that we find 
among folks of today. And the 
r---gw mind is their identification. 
In the Apology Socrates describes 
the thinking of certain poets. He 
says: 

“IT took them some of the most 
elaborate passages in their own writ- 
ings, and asked them what was the 
meaning of them—thinking that they 
would teach me something. Will 
you believe me? I am _ almost 
ashamed to speak of this, but still I 
must say that there is hardly a per- 
son present who would not have 
talked better about their poetry than 
they did themselves . They are 
like diviners or soothsayers who also 
say many fine things but do not 
understand the meaning of them. I 
further observed that upon the 
strength of their poetry they believed 
themselves to be the wisest of men 
in other things in which they were 
not wise.” 

How applicable this is even in our 
own profession. The young person 
who seeks musical wisdom must seek 
the truth from every available source 





Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 


Dunham 


and learn to sift out the real from 
the spurious. This is not an easy 
matter. He will hear much advice 
from musicians whose prominence 
seems to insure dependability. He 
will hear performances by artists and 
near-artists which will stir him or 
will arouse within him certain 
doubts. All of these experiences are 
sure to give him moments of exhiler- 
ation and of despondency. 

I have frequently urged my pro- 
fessional readers to maintain an open 
mind, to be extremely careful of 
their own advice and of their own 
performances. Read the philosophy 
of Plato and Socrates and see if it 
does not help your own efforts. 


By R. W. D. 


“T WILL SET HIS DOMINION’ — 
Parker. In these days of the carol 
domination it is well to consider the 
advisability of using an anthem at 
the Christmas season. Here is an 
old war-horse that is still worth per- 
formance. It needs a good choir, 
preferably with a solo quartet in 


addition. 12 p. 
“THE MANGER’—Willan. An 
excerpt from “THE MYSTERY OF 


BETHLEHEM.” There are a baritone 
solo, a soprano solo and chorus sec- 
tion. Asa corollary and in the same 
copy is the excerpt from “THE BABE 
OF BETHLEHEM,’ called “AT THE LOW- 
LY MANGER” for soprano solo and 





chorus. I would like to suggest these 
two numbers for the approaching 
season to directors who seek some- 
thing different which is at the same 
time entirely worthy of performance. 
14 p. Gray (Order both in one 
folder). 


“CoME HITHER, YE FAITIFUL”’—- 
McCollin. For soprano and tenor 
solo with chorus. A choral-anthem 
which will interest choir and congre- 
gation alike. The music is excep- 
tionally fine. If you do not know it 
secure a copy and I believe vou will 
like it. 10 p. Ditson. 


“WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN’—- 
3arnes (arr.) Adapted from an old 
French melody in a manner to attract 
and charm. It is a two-stanza carol 
with a short soprano obbligato at the 
close. Not difficult. 5 p. Schirmer. 


“ABOUT THE MANGER’—Mrs. 


Beach. <A _ delightful carol for 
women’s voices. There is the fable 
element which gives that quaint 


quality to be found in many of the 
ancient carols. Needless to say the 
music is excellent. 4 p. Ditson. 


“THERE WAS A STAR IN HEAVEN” 
—Voris. New last year. The list of 
the 6/8 is combined with musical 
treatment which is worth considera- 
tion. Melodious and above average. 
Not difficult. 5 p. Summy. 


“On 
Candlyn. 
carol before. 
ular to need comment. 
9 p. Gray. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING’— 

I have recommended this 
It is already too pop- 
Splendid. 


If you are going to use a cantata 
do not overlook two of the very best 
that have ever been written. They 
are both American. I refer to Philip 
James’ “THE NIGHTINGALE OF BETH- 
LEHEM” and Clokey’s “WHEN THE 
CHRIST-CHILD CAME.” Published by 
Gray and Birchard respectively. It 
is not often that one can recommend 
two such remarkable works in the 
same paragraph with no fear of seri- 
ous irouble, and with no mental 
reservations whatever. 
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Why — How — and Where 


A Few Answers to Some Questions on How to Build 
a Series of Interesting Services 


By ALICE ANDREI’ 






OU HAVE been good 
; enough to ask me to tell 
yi you in detail the Why, 
,>? How and Where of our 
several series of church 
music programs given from time to 
time here in our village on the edge 
of the Smoky City, and to mention 
also the amount of cooperation. I 
am very glad indeed to comply with 
your request and as the last point 
can be taken care of in the fewest 
words we'll clear it away first. 

The choir members have always 
been good sports and quite willing to 
try to do anything requested. They 
are not always wildly enthusiastic 
but they are never antagonistic. 
The people in the church have been, 


almost without exception, very 
happy to do anything within their 
means and_ understanding. Of 


course, it doesn’t do to ask too much, 
especially in the way of monetary 
outlay, as there are still a great many 
people who like their church music 
to be as nearly like salvation as pos- 
sible—free. I think most people like 
to help now and then in a musical 
way as far as their talents permit. 
In fact many are more than will- 
ing to help much farther than their 
talents justify, hence the advisability 


of investigating quite thoroughly and- 


warily before arousing any would-be 
singer's enthusiasm, and the neces- 
sity, in many cases, of going along 
in blissful ignorance of the talents 
of many who would be wonderful 
choir workers—with a new set of 
pipes and ears. 

As to the Why: If we believe the 
church, as an edifice, to be the temple 
of the Great Spirit and the service 
therein to be humanity’s finest ex- 
pression of worship; and if we con- 
sider, as far as our little intelligences 
are capable what must be the musical 
resources of the Deity, with the 
music of the spheres, the chorus of 
the morning stars, and the seraphim 
and cherubim all united ina sym- 
phony of adoration and praise, surely 
it behooves us to be unc-asingly 
diligent in our search for the finest 
examples of musical expression 
available, and equally painstaking 
in our efforts to present them to the 
best of our ability, in the hope that 
thereby we may attain at least the 
merit of sincerity. If our best is 
utter piffle, it’s probably just as ac- 
ceptable as the best of the many 


faceted musical heritage that is ours; 
only we must be very sure it is our 
best and not the easiest and cheapest 
way to get by. It wouldn’t be at all 
surprising to me if it all sounds 
pretty much the same by the time the 
faint echoes of the vibrations we 
start reach the Throne of Grace, an/ 
the sincerity of our efforts be our 
only contribution of value. 

Perhaps the greatest Why for 
those of us whose work must be done 
in buildings utterly devoid of beauty 
and inspiration, and with a musical 
equipment that, to put it mildly, 
leaves much to be desired, is that by 
keeping busy we save ourselves from 
dying of boredom or degenerating to 
the point where we can no longer 
see, hear, or think, churchishly 
speaking. It seems to me that the 
emptyness of so many of our 
churches is due directly to the grim, 
unlovely buildings and to the 
stupidity of the ministers and 
musicians holding forth therein. [| 
place the ministers first only because 
they do themselves, on all the occa- 
sions that have come to my notice. 
Why any intelligent, thinking people 
sit through the silly blah of so many 
services is much more of a mystery 
to me than why there are so many 
empty pews. 

It is well to plan quite away ahead 
to use the more difficult numbers 
once or twice, before including them 


DR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


Indefatigable recitalist now engaged in 
two great series of recitals, in New York 
and Philadelphia, as told on page 692. 
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in a special program to which the 
attention of the congregation has 
been called through the church notes. 
In this way our choir work is more 
evenly distributed and a better con- 
dition secured. It makes the services 
more interesting, to all concerned, to 
use a few solos, duets, trios and 
other voice groupings, and now and 
then an auxiliary group for anti- 
phonal or echo effects. Except in 
the case of a notable composition, 
it’s better to select short numbers or 
cut out the non-pertinent parts of 
overlong anthems and solos. There 
are a great many people in most con- 
gregations who find too long anthems 
exceedingly wearying, where they 
have not developed the ability to 
sleep through them; and the friend- 
ship of these people is often a pos- 
session greatly to be desired. After 
all, the music is only a part of any 
service. 

As to Where we get our ideas, it 
is merely a matter of letting a very 
small idea grow and branch out. 
For instance, a lovely English 
anthem, say, suggests a group of 
anthems by English composers, 
which suggests a similar group from 
other countries, which suggests a 
series of groups from each country, 
which brings up the desirability of 
planning each series to fit a certain 
season of the church year. By the 
time you have them outlined you’ve 
found so many fine things you can’t 
use that you have a whole new flock 
of ideas to be worked out later. 
Often the minister will have a series 
of sermons around which suitable 
musical settings may be built. It 
isn’t so much a question of getting 
ideas as of finding enough Sundays 
on which to use your material. 
When you take out three summer 
months and all the special services 
which are taken as a matter of 
course, Thanksgiving, Harvest, 
patriotic and memorial, Advent, 
Christmas for two or three Sundays, 
Lent, Easter, union meetings, and so 
on, it’s surprising how few Sundays 
there are in a year. 

For material, first see what you 
have in the church library—there 
will always be something there— 
then look through the odds and ends 
you’ve been buying for years with 
the thot “I might want that some day 
and if I don’t buy it I’ll forget about 
it.” There are many reference books 
from which one can compile a sug- 
gestive list of texts and composers 
to send the publishers with a request 
for music on selection, and by the 
time one gets through with it all, one 
has acquired many bits of valuable 
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information. Then too there is 
usually a former teacher, friend, or 
acquaintance “higher up” to whom 
one can appeal when all else fails. 


Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 
By LeROY V. BRANT 
TRADITIONAL CAROLS— 
HE PRACTISE of making 
9 the Christmas season richer 
by the use of the choicest 
traditional carols is grow- 
ing in ft among 





tavor 
churches. Some three years ago I 
outlined for T.A.O. such a pro- 
gram, together with data as to the 
sources from which copies of the 
carols might be obtained. I received 
a good many letters from all points 
of the compass, which is the justifi- 
cation for this article. For, be it 
known, the letters were congratu- 
latory! One choirmaster wrote “... 
and we followed your program, with 
the result that the choir was g ven 
all sorts of flattering comzliments. 
It was different, and so much better 
than the eternal cantata.” 

Without arguing the cantata end 
of the matter, here are facts regard- 
ing a program that was given in 
Trinity Church, San Jose, which I 
believe delighted the congregation to 
the utmost. And, let me add, I feel 
that the spiritual inspiration of the 
carols was great. 

The purpose was to represent in 
the fullest geographical measure the 
Christian world as regards tradi- 
tional Christmas melodies. The 
carols were selected for their beauty 
and historical interest combined, with 
the element of beauty predominating. 
Any publisher is willing to send 
sample copies of carols of any given 
character, if he receives a request so 
to do. There is no paucity of 
material, on the contrary there is so 
much from which to choose that one 
is hard put to it to select. 


Our first carol was “THE FIRST 
NOWELL,” representing the English 
school. This can be had from any 
publisher. We used the Episcopal 


hymnal as our source. The next 
carol was “IN THE SILENCE OF THE 
NIGHT,” a Norwegian carol of 
rarest beauty. My congregation asks 
for this every vear (H. W. Gray). 
| always use Chimes with its accom- 
paniment. Following this (observe 
the contrasts all the way through the 
program) was a carol published by 
Novello, “SHEPITERDS, SHAKE OFF 
YOUR DROWSY SLEEP.” After the 


mysterious and subdued beauty of 
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its predecessor, this carol came in a 
blaze of brilliance. 

From Austria came a melody pub- 
lished by Gray, called the “sHEp- 
HERD’S CHRISTMAS SONG.” It has a 
flute obbligato which can be played 
on the organ with a little devising, 
and on the two occasions I have used 
this number it has been one of the 
favorites. For it I use a quartet. as 
I do also for the Norwegian number. 
This carol is tender in nature. Asa 
highly vivid contrast to it I next used 
a number new to me, one which made 
a most profound impression, “STARS, 
LEAD US EVER ON,” a carol based on 
a Sioux Indian Tribal melody, and 
truly dramatic. It is published by 
Oliver Ditson Co. 

One of the members of my parish 
was in Paris five Christmases azo, 
and attended the services of the 
Church of the Madeleine, where she 
heard a very beautiful carol of which 
she secured a copy. We tried to 
secure further copies last Christmas 
but were unable to do so. We there- 
fore had a draftsman prepare an 
etching of the music and words 
(which we translated from the 
French) and _ blue-printed enough 
copies for our use. The carol is 
rather difficult but it is very beauti- 
ful, and it should best be done with 
a double-quartet (with the average 
choir). It takes eight real parts. As 
this cannot be secured either here or 
abroad so far as I know, I shall be 
glad to furnish copies at the expense 
of printing them to anyone desiring 
them. This selection is brilliant. 

“THE HOLY MOTIIER SINGS” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) a Breton carol was 
next used, and a most lovely number 
it is. This was followed by a 
Spanish carol from the province of 
Catalan, “WINTER WITH ITS ICE AND 
snow,” published by Gray. This has 
the real Spanish lilt, and was very 
well received. Then from the Island 
of Hayti came “JESU, THOU DEAR 
BABE,” a carol always loved by our 
people, published by Gray. Then a 
Yule melody from the Tyrol, “come 
SITEPHERDS, COME,” (Novello). This 
is spontaneously beautiful, a_ real 
carol. To end the carol portion of 
the program came a melody from the 
Tennessee Mountains, “AND THE 
TREES DO MOAN.” This rather 
somber number proved a real addi- 
tion to our annual offering (Ditson). 

And to make a magnificent climax 
to the program, for the offertory 
anthem we gave Adam’s “oH, HOLY 
NIGHT,” the arrangement published 
by H. W. Gray. We have only a 
moderately large choir; for this pro- 
gram we had about forty voices, well 
balanced as to parts, but let me say 
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that forty voices really singing this 
anthem will give the most blase or 
agnostic a Christmas thrill. It is one 
of the few arrangements that appeal 
to me as superior to the original. 

Such was the program. If any 
reader should care for any further 
information | shall be pleased to be 
of help in any way I can. In con- 
clusion, as to the authenticity of the 
carols and their presentation, I quote 
the note printed on the programs: 

“The carols this year are presented 
as representative of many lands and 
nations in all parts of the world. 
The thematic material is believed 
authentic, but it must be understood 
that in many cases influences of 
modern harmony have crept into the 
virginal melodic purity of the num- 
bers. However, for the most part, 
harmonizations have followed the 
modal tendencies of the times and 
localities represented.” 


AS 
—REAL TRAINING— 

Mr. Edward A. Fuhrmann, of the 
First Presbyterian, Johnstown, Pa., 
suggested to the officers of the Sun- 
day School of his church last year 
that a regular course of training in 
church music be made a part of the 
work of the Sunday School, one 
Sunday each month to be set aside 
for this purpose and designated 
Music Training Sunday. 

Action was taken on this sugges- 
tion and a committee was appointed 
to plan a course. Under Mr. Fuhr- 
mann’s direction the first year’s 
course is about ready and it is esti- 
mated that the complete course will 
take from eight to ten years. 

The idea is to deal with hymns 
first and then progress to other and 
more important aspects of church 
music. 

The monthly organ recitals began 
in the First Church on Oct. 20th 
with a recital by Mr. Gordon Balch 
Nevin. The choral organizations 
used by Mr. Fuhrmann through the 
season are: mixed quartet, mixed 
octet, men’s quartet, women’s 
quartet, mixed chorus, junior choir. 


—A GOOD IDEA 
The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, 
of which Mr. N. Lindsay Norden is 
conductor, prints its entire list of sea- 
son’s activities, including rehearsals. 
on a neat and durable 4-page card, 
234” x 414”, which the members can 
carry with them through the season 
as a constant reminder of every 
activity of the Chorus in which they 
are to participate. None can say, “T 
didn’t know there was to be a re- 
hearsal.” 
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Volunteer Chorus Work 


A Practical Discussion of All the Details of Organizing 
and Maintaining a Volunteer Chorus 


By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


—PRONUNCIATION— 

HE ARTICLES thus far in 
this series have discussed 
primarily the physical 
aspects of singing, and 
have shown how correct 
habits of breathing, good posture, 
and body alertness may be estab- 
lished. Before much can be done to 
better the tone quality of any sing- 
ing group, these principles of the 
physical side of singing must have 
taken root, and the establishment of 
correct habits begun. 

One of the first requisites of good 
choral singing is good tone, and good 
tone is impossible without good pro- 
nunciation. How many directors 
read the anthem texts aloud before 





. going into rehearsal? How many 


think of the words as a definite suc- 
cession of sounds instead of a suc- 
cession of syllables? Does uni- 
formity of pronunciation seem at all 
important? Do you, for instance. 
allow your choir members to sing 
“colvation,” “sawlvation,” “suhlva- 
tion,” and “sallvation’ all at the same 
time ? 

Before tone production in_ its 
narrow sense is discussed, the matter 
of pronunciation must be seriously 
considered. Pronunciation, how- 
ever, is so inextricably bound up 
with tone quality that it is difficult 
to separate the two. Pronunciation 
deals with vowel sounds, and since 
every tone is some vowel sound, it 
becomes evident that for consistent, 
good tone quality, a knowledge of 
and analyzation of vowels are neces- 
sary. Pronunciation is generally re- 
garded as the complete subject per- 
taining to the sounds which we make 
to produce words. We must realize 
that such is not the case; we must 
distinguish between pronunciation, 
enunciation, and articulation. Pro- 
nunciation has to do onlv with vowel 
sounds; enunciation deals with con- 
sonantal sounds; articulation has to 
do with the control of enunciation. 
Diction includes all three. 

The English language contains 
such a great variety of vowel sounds 
that the singer must study them care- 
fully. Italian is an easy language to 
sing because of its simple vowel 
sounds. Inglish is the most beauti- 
ful language in the world, but it is 
complicated. It is able to express 
moods and emotions better than any 
other language. Louis Graveur, i 


the preface to his book, Super Dic- 
tion, says: “English has the vizor of 
German without its harshness, much 
of the suavity of French without the 
contraction of lip and nasal sounds, 
and there is in English, the beauty 
of Italian without the mono‘ony of 
vowel sounds constantly and whitely 
repeated.” 

The vowel sounds of the [English 
language are either single or com- 
pound. The single may be divided 
into the groups, Fundamental and 
Subordinate. Many people surpose 
that the vowel letters of the alphabet 
—a, e, i, 0, u—are all the vowel 
sounds which English possesses. 
There are, however, many variations 
and combinations of these. That the 
classification of vowel sounds may 
be more easily understood, let us use 
complete words as illustrations. 

The Fundamental vowel sounds 
are those found in soon, so, psalm, 
say, see. These are sometimes 
known as “long” vowels. The sub- 
ordinates are those found in soot, 
sod, sung, sit, sat, set, and are spoken 
of sometimes as the short vowels. 

Many do not realize that certain 
vowels are compounds, such as a, i, 
o, u. Each of these consists of a 
sustained and a vanish vowel sound. 
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Prominent Pacific Coast recitalist and 
teacher who has been appointed organist 
of Wilshire Presbyterian, Los Angeles. 
(See page 697.) 
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The sustained carries the tone while 
the vanish is treated as a consonant, 
and receives the merest fraction of 
time and stress. The vowel i con- 
sists of ah as in psalm, and the 
vanish ee as in see. How often one 
hears singers who have little concep- 
tion of these values, and who there- 
fore distort the vowel i by making 
the ee portion too prominent. 

The musical result of such dis- 
tortion becomes evident in such a 
hymn as “Fight the good fight with 
all your might.” Have you heard 
soloists sing, “Fah-eeet the good 
fah-eeeet with all youh mah-eeeet,” 
and wondered why the rendition was 
not as pleasing as it should be? 

If the vowel i is to be held in a 
word, say for four beats, it should 
be sustained on the ah portion for 
very nearly the entire time value, 
with the ee used only as a connec- 
tion with the following sound. 

The a is made up of ah (as in set) 
and the ee (as in see) for the vanish 

The o consists of the Italian o and 
the English 00 (as in soon) for the 
vanish. In u, the vanish comes first, 
with ee (as in see) and the oo (in 
soon) is the sustained sound. 

The complete list of diphthonzs is, 
in word form: vow, vie, view, voice, 
say, see. 

The foregoing table of vowel 
sounds should be carefully studied 
and memorised. It will be a real 
help only if the vowels of every word 
are classified according to the moclels 
in the table. If the choirmaster 
listens intently, he may easily hear 
the infinite shades of wrong sound 
which singers give to various vowels. 
Let me give an example. Recently 
one of my choir, on the word us, 
Was singing, instead of the vowel 
sound as in sung, the vowel sound as 
in sod. The pronunciation made the 
word almost ridiculous. Try it. 

The choirmaster should keep a 
standard dictionary always near at 
hand. Every vowel sound of every 
word in the anthems should be 
studied and matched with the table. 
The process may seem tedious, but 
only in this way is he able to give 
definite and ‘constructive and authori- 
tative directions to his choir. 

Good pronunciation is the first 
step in good diction. It should be 
painstakingly studied. Your congre- 
gation wants to know what the 
anthem is about. They want to get 
the beauty of both text and music. 
Often they get neither, sometimes 
one, but with intelligent study, and 
the use of good pronunciation, they 
will get both, for then good diction 
will be on its way. 
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RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
NEW YORK CITY’S MOST PROMINENT 

CHURCH SETS EXAMPLE 
Though Riverside Church occupies 
a new building costing about five 
million dollars and has the most emi- 
nent preacher in the entire East, who 
draws packed auditoriums for every 
sermon, this great Church is estab- 
lishing a new order of affairs in its 
two Sunday services. 

One service is devoted strictly to 
a preaching service, after the usual 
pattern. 

The other service is devoted in an 
equally strict sense to what the 
Church terms “The Ministry ot 
Music,” in which there is no address 
of any kind. 

This other service is not strictly a 
musicale, for a musicale cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
called a church service. But it has a 
strong musical background, as any 
impressive service must have. It is 
such an ideal embodiment of the 
things championed and _ prophesied 
in these pages that we give the first 
program complete : 

Violin and organ, Raff’s Cavatina 

Processional hymn 

Call to worship 

General Thanksgiving (a careful- 
ly prepared prayer of thanksgiving 
and petition, very concise and earn- 
est, printed in the calendar and read 
in unison by the congregation) 

The “Lord’s Prayer” (chanted by 
the choir) 

Scripture Reading 

Anthem, Brahms’ “How Lovely is 
Thy Dwelling Place” 

Litany 

Offertory, Willan’s “In the Name 
of Our God” 

Hymn 

Violin and organ, 
(from the Suite in D) 

Anthem, Bach’s “Mighty Lord and 
King All Glorious” 

Anthem, Gounod’s “Lovely Ap- 
pear” 

Violin and organ, Handel’s Largo 

Prayer (with choral response) 

Recessional hymn 

Benediction 

“We are inaugurating this after- 
noon a regular feature of our Sun- 
day services,’ says the Church. 
“Throughout the winter we will be 
worshipping at the four o’clock hour 
in this service, which will be known 
as the ‘Ministry of Music... . It is 


Bach’s Air 


Mr. Milligan’s hope that these after- 
noon services may express, in the 
music of the great masters, in ora- 
torios and in special programs of 
varied interest, the very heart and 
spirit of worship.” 
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Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan, for 
many years organist of the “Rocke- 
feller Church,” formerly the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist, has organized a 
chorus of 53 trained vocalists, in- 
cluding four soloists and a supple- 
mentary group of another four. 
Instrumental soloists will assist 
throughout the season; the organ be- 
ing built by Hook & Hastings Co., is 
not yet completed. 

Here we have the long hoped-for 
exemplification of a truly impressive 
religious service. It is no more a 
concert than it is a lecture. Nor is 
it an incidental musicale; it is a def- 
inite and regular service. 

So important is the precedent 
established by this great institution, 
and so invaluable is the idea to the 
welfare of the church at large in 
America at this time, that other ma- 
terials already allotted to these 
pages are displaced so that we may 
be able to present these things to our 
readers at once. 

It would appear that Riverside 
Church has found the answer to the 
various conflicting problems that 
have confronted and almost defeated 
the church in recent years—years so 
emphatically colored by the readjust- 
ments of the post-war period and the 
advent of radio. 

—THE EDpITors 


—AN OFFER— 

“Firmly believing that sincere and 
intelligent congregational participa- 
tion in hymn-singing is the first es- 
sential in public worship,” the De- 
partment of church music of North- 
western University, under the expert 
leadership of Dean Peter C. Lutkin, 
has taken definite steps to offer prac- 
tical assistance to organists and 
churches. 

“The function of music” is “its 
marvelous capacity of  vitalizing 
thoughts and emotions. “The aim” 
of the University’s plan is “not to 
have sporadic hymn-sings with but 
small residue of permanent results, 
but to arrive at a definite improve- 
ment in the choice of hymns and of 
congregational singing in individual 
churches.” 

Upon request the University will 
give, without cost, such practical and 
expert assistance that here is an op- 
portunity that cannot be passed 
lightly. Organists who want to do 
their utmost for their church, who 
want to gain greater interest in and 
respect for their part of the public 
services, and who want their church 
to realize that the music is the most 
profitable and vital part of the pub- 
lic service, should communicate with 
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Dean Lutkin, at 1822 Sherman Ave., 
I-vanston, III. 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM OF MUSICALES 
FOR ENTIRE SEASON 
Again the famous N. Lindsay 
Norden, of the First Presbyterian, 
Germantown, Pa., announces his 
complete list of Sunday evening 
musicales, beginning Oct. 5th and 
ending May 17th. This year Mr. 
Norden takes an important forward 
step by having a chorus at his dis- 
posal, thus eliminating the restric- 
tions of the quartet or octet group. 
The organization is rather ideal, for 
a conservative budget, for it provides 
sixteen voices with but two soloists, 
a soprano and bass. The funds con- 
served by the elimination of the two 
least useful soloists are much more 
effectively employed in building a 


‘good chorus. 


Miss Ruth Hurlburt is assistant 
organist. 

Oct. 5: Gaul’s “Holy City” with 
guest tenor and contralto soloists. 

Oct. 12: American composers. 

Oct. 19: Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer.” 

Oct. 26: Music of old 
with violinist. 

Nov. 2: Kilburn’s “23rd Psalm” 
and Norden’s motet, “Charity.” 

Nov. 9: Reinecke’s “Evening 
Hymn” and Fischer’s “Hymn of 
Peace.” 

Nov. 16: Brahms. 

Nov. 23: Selections 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” mass. 

Nov. 30: French composers, with 
horn soloist. 

Dec. 7: German composers, flute 
soloist. 

Dec. 14: Miscellaneous, with con- 
tralto soloist. 

Dec. 21: Parker’s “Shepherds’ 
Vision” and Christmas music. 

Dec. 28: Music of the New Year. 

Jan. 4: Belgian composers, violin 
soloist. 

Jan. 11: Saint-Saens. 

Jan. 18: Russian, cellist. 

Jan. 25: Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
oratorio “Christus,” tenor soloist. 

Feb. 1: English composers. 

Feb. 8: Miscellaneous. 

Feb. 15: Franck. 

Feb. 22: Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

Mar. 1: Beethoven, violinist. 

Mar. 8: Miscellaneous, viola. 

Mar. 15: Mr. Norden’s composi- 
tions, with violinist and harpist. 

Mar. 22: Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” 

Mar. 29: Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words.” 

Apr. 5: Easter. 

Apr. 12: Men’s chorus. 


masters, 


from 
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Apr. 19: Wagner-Gounod. 

Apr. 26: Request program. 

May 3: Negro composers, 
violinist. 

May. 10: Mendelssohn. 

May 17: Women composers. 


—WITH BLUSHES— 

We beg to report that the brief out- 
line of the history of the organ as 
printed in a recent T.A.O. and pre- 
pared for ministerial use in organ 
dedication programs has found an- 
other excellent use under the watch- 
ful eye of Miss Dorothy MacFadon, 
former pupil of Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson, now head of the organ depart- 
ment of Capital College, Columbus, 
Ohio, who used the outline on her 
recital program when she dedicated 
the Hillgreen-Lane Organ in Glen 
Echo Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus. 

It would seem that such informa- 
tion would be more interesting to the 


average audience than the semi-. 


technical data so often presented for 
readers who can make neither head 
nor tail of it. 

Miss MacFadon’s program merits 
emphasis; evidently careful thought 
marked its arrangement and selec- 
tion, for every phase has been given 
consideration: sequence, the old and 
the new, the classic and the popular, 
the rhythmic, the harmonic, and the 
melodic, the technical and the pro- 
gramatic, the opening and the clos- 
ing numbers, the foreign and the na- 
tive. We give the program in full: 

Matthews—Paean 

Stamitz—Andante 

Novak—In the Church 

Schumann—Abendlied 

Haydn—Minuetto 

Wagner—Elizabeth’s Prayer 

Wagner—Evening Star Song 

Wagner—Pilgrims Chorus 

(Dedicatory address and prayer) 

Torjussen—To the Rising Sun 

Gaul—Wind in the Grass 

Weaver—Squirrel 

Dawes—Melody 

Dickinson—Berceuse 
d’Evry—Toccata 

A note on the program informs the 
audience that the builders “volun- 
tarily provided the mechanism in the 
console for the later installation of 
Chimes, Harp, and Vos Humana. 
These features are greatly appreci- 
ated by the congregation. They can 
be made memorials by individuals or 
organizations of the church.” 

And we might as well complete the 
story by quoting also the stoplist of 
this very interesting and musical 
small organ: 
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PEDAL 
16 Bourdon 
Lieblich-gedeckt 
8 Flute 
Dolce Flute 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Stopped Flute 
4 Flute 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8 Gedeckt 
Salicional 


Voix Celeste 


4 Harmonic Flute 
2 2/3 Nazard 

2 Flautino 

8 Cornopean 


“Synthetic Oboe” 

For purely musical results, how 
would we alter this stoplist without 
losing instead of gaining? Perhaps 
a reader has some suggestions. 


? ? > 


“T am opposed to volunteer choirs. 
Singers deserve all they can get.” 

One of our most active and suc- 
cessful Metropolitan organists makes 
that statement. We thoroughly agree 
with him. Do you? Could it be 
true that trying to get things for 
nothing is one of the evils responsi- 
ble for the fact that in 1930 the 
church has an average audience no 
better than from 25% to 50% of 
what it had fifty years ago. Even 
so little as one dollar a month for 
the singers will transform a volun- 
teer choir into a paid choir and mul- 
tiply the excellence of the results 
immeasurably. What is your experi- 
ence in this direction? 


—ON EVERY PROGRAM— 
Claude L. Murphree, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, was a visitor to 
the Guild Convention in Philadel- 
phia where he heard his former 
teacher, Edwin Arthur Kraft, play 
Dupre’s Variations on a Noel, and 
was “so impressed with his master- 
ly rendition of it” that he bought 
it at once and carried it to Paris 
with him on the Riemenschneider 
tour. At the close of the special 
course with Dupre in Paris, the 
class was presented in public re- 
cital and Dupre personally re- 
quested Prof. Murphree to play the 
Variations. Prof. Murphree has 
been using the work on every 
program since, having played it in 
four recent recitals: on a 3m Au- 
stin in Gadsden, a 3m Wurlitzer in 
Tuscaloosa (“with the most power- 
ful set of crescendo shutters I ever 
encountered”), the 3m Kimball on 
the 14th floor of WAPI’s radio 
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station in Birmingham (an organ 
“remarkable for its extreme light- 
ness of touch’’), and a 4m Skinner 
in Montevallo. 

As an example of a radio pro- 
gram of serious proportions, we 
quote Prof. Murphree’s 30-minute 
WAPI recital: 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 

Stoughton—Isthar 

Widor-—Scherzo (4th) 

Dupre—Variations on a Noel 


—HERE’S SOMETHING— 
Those who play for the enjoyment 
and approval of true American audi- 
ences will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the Suite of the late 
Harry Brooks Day is to be reissued 
by J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. Day was a 
typical -American, always good 
humored, intensively active, and 
spoiled by none of the make-believe 
that makes true admiration difficult. 
Isn’t it strange that in music we so 
often mix our diet and offer a hungry 
American audience things produced 
by, for, and among so radically dif- 
ferent peoples? Mr. Day’s Suite is 
recommended for those who want 
their audiences to enjoy the present 
program and come back for more 
and better programs next year. 


LAMENTATION 
SOME EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER 
WELL WORTH PONDERING 
If Aladdin should suddenly appear 
before me and pompously present 
me with his wonderful lamp, the 
very first rub would carry me out 
fishing with you in Moosehead 
Lake. We would sit in some 
shady spot and fish and talk and 
fish and more talk and I would 
carefully listen to you discourse 
upon what we are going to do 
about the organ future, of this 
country when it takes $10,000 to 
“sell” an organ worth $10,000; or 
when a minister with an itching 
palm puts forth his hand and de- 
mands $500 commission on a $5,000 
organ, which was the same amount 
the chairman of the music com- 
mittee had been promised; or what 
a trained experienced organist is 
going to do when he runs up 
against a stubborn and conceited 
music committee in a large and 
wealthy church who pay him $900 
a year for playing the organ and 
hire a young high school glee club 
director at an equal salary to tell 
said organist what to do and 
wiggle his fingers in front of the 
choir every Sunday morning and 
evening; or what you think of the 
high salaried sensational minister 
who wants second rate music so 
that nothing will detract from his 
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exhibition; or what the future 
holds for music teaching when the 
average parent seems content to 
allow the musical education of his 
children to rest with the smatter- 
ing of badly taught class instruc- 
tion received in the public schools. 
And many other problems that 
worry the organist in the field, and 
(I hope) ye Editor at his desk, 
would we discuss while we fished 
and fished and fished. 

But Aladdin has been dead and 
gone these many centuries and it 
is highly unlikely that any rein- 
carnation from that source would 
present me with a magic lamp, so 
| presume we will just keep on 
writing letters until I get back 
there to see you (or you get out 
here to see me). You might think 
the above mentioned troubles are 
purely mental hazzards but I as- 
sure you they are cold facts and 
have been vital problems in my 
young life during the past year. 
To mention that this has been an 
unusual year for the music busi- 
ness in all its branches would be 
putting it mildly and while in a 
few isolated cases organists in the 
theaters have continued on suc- 
cessfully, I don’t believe there ex- 
ists the shadow of a doubt in 
anyone’s mind that the organ busi- 
ness, as well as many other busi- 
nesses, has had very tough sled- 
ding. 

The correspondent for some 
newspapers can make a Sunday 
School program read like a Bey- 
reuth Festival and I would cer- 
tainly be ashamed of T.A.O. if you 
ever printed some of the news 
about us that others print. If you 
could analyze those notes as I can 
you would bow down and salaam 
to mediocrity (and less) enthroned. 

So you see what frame of mind 
I am in. By the way, thanks for 
pages 484 and 485 of the August 
issue. I detached them and mailed 
them to my preacher. 


Service 





Selections 


HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
WEST END COLLEGIATE—NEW YORK 
30th Anniversary 
Mermann—Psalm 
“Whence Cometh my Help’—Malev 
“Father in Thy Mysterious”’—Matthews 
Calkin—Postlude in F 
Raff—Canzona (with violin) 
Ries—Adagio (with violin) 
“““lessed art Thou”—Owst 
“Q Lord I will Exalt”—Woodman 
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Chopin—Nocturne Ef (violin) 
“God that Madest Earth’”—Buck 
Diggle—An Evening Benediction 
‘the evening service, as noted, included 
yiolin-and-organ numbers, and Mr. Dun- 
cklee marked his own 30th anniversary 
with West End Church by using the anthem 
Mr. Woodman composed to mark his 50th 
anniversary with the First Presbyterian 
ot Brooklyn. 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
FIRST BAPTIST—ATLANTA, GA. 
kead—Festival March 
Batiste—Song of Hope 
Armstrong—Chromatic Choral 
d’Evry—Meditation 
Cole—Rhapsody 
“t Will Exalt thee’—Woodward 
“All Hail the Power,’—Galbraith 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
‘TEMPLE BAPTIST—LOS ANGELES 
“Jerusalem”—Parker 
“O Give Thanks’—Spence 
“The Omnipotence’—Schubert 
OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
FIRST M. E.—LOS ANG_LES 
“Still Still with Thee’—Speaks 
“Soft Floating”—Root 
“Lord is My Shepherd”—Dobbins 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
“Open Our Eyes”’—Macfarlane 
“Rejoice O Ye Righteous’”—Herman 
“Master Let Me Walk”—Speaks 
“Praise Ye’—Verdi 
“Create in Me’—Harker 
“God To Whom We Look”—Chadwic 
HERBERT J. HOOPER 
CHURCH OF SAVIOR—ROSLINDALE, 
Karg-Elert—Triumphal March 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
“In Heavenly Love”’—Parker 


MASS. 
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“Fierce was the Wild’—Noble 
“Hail Gladenning Light”—Martin 
(Choir of 50 men and boys) 
DAVID A, PRESSLEY 
WASHINGTON ST. METH.—COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Faulkes—Cantabile 
d’ Evry—Nocturne 
“How Beautiful”—Galbraith 
“Lord We Pray Thee”’—Roberts 
“Even Me”—Warren 
C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
FIRST-BROAD M. E.— COLUMBUS, OHIO 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
b.““Behold I Stand”—Jude 
“Angels Ever Bright’”—Handel 
a.“Abide With Me’—Liddle 
“Cantate Domino”—Buck 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
ALL SOUL’S—LOWELL, MASS. 
“Seek Him That Maketh’—Rogers 
“O Lord My Trust’—Hall 
“I Will Lift Mine Eyes’—Baldwin 
“Be Still”’—Scott 
“Save Me’—Tombelle 
“He Sendeth the Springs”—Wareing 
“Blessing and Glory”’-—Rachmaninoff 
FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 
FIRST PRESB.—STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Evening Preludial Recitals for October 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Matthews—C aprice 
Fk. S. Smith—Londonderry Air arr. 
Faulkes—Festival March D 
Nevin—Canzona Amorosa 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Timmings—Paean (dedicated to Mr. 
Smith) 
Timmings—Badinage 
F. S. Smith—Apring Morn 
F. S. Smith—Introspection 
F. S. Smith—Finale 








Tor 
Chankegiving 


ad lib.) 


Ch, ristmas 


Medium Voice 


Octavo No. 14,416 


Octavo No. 14,442 





Die Spirit of Thanksgiving 


finds eloquent expression. Hor your consideration the Oliver Bitson 

Company present these 1930 nmbers:— 

CHESTER NORDMAN, 
Octavo No. 14,440. Mixed Voices—Solos for Soprano and Alto 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, A Thanksgiving Song...........15 
Octavo No. 14,415. Mixed Voices—(Brief optional solo for Soprano 


J. H. MAUNDER, Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem................- 15 
Octavo No. 14,421. Mixed Voices—Soprano, Alto or Baritone Solo 
(or all the Sopranos) 


K FRANCES McCOLLIN, Sleep, Holy Babe........cccceseccccces 50 
or A song for high or medium voice 


JAMES H. ROGERS, The Shepherds in Judea...........eseeeees 50 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE, A Rhyme for Christmastide. Words 
5 


adapted by Charlies F.. Mamney.... ......c.ccccccvcccccccccvecs 0 
A Song for Medium Voice 
FRANCES McCOLLIN, The Holy Birth.............seeececcccecs 15 


CESAR FRANCK (Arranged by Edward Shippen Barnes), Yule. ..15 


WILLIAM 8S. NAGLE, The King of Kings. ..........c.cceeeeeees 15 
Octavo No. 14,441. A Carol 


OLD FRENCH MELODY (Arranged by George B. Nevin), Angels 
Sinwing Dek the. PAAiOs....... <<< --. 0250s sncee ss 00058040006 0508 15 
Octavo No. 14,439. A Carol for Men’s Voices 


Oliver Ditson Company 
} 199 Toomont 8. Bostow Mew York 





and of Christmas 


An Anthem for Thanksgiving........... 15 


10 E. 34th St. 
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One Woman’s Method 


The Best Idea to Date as to How to Keep and Use 
the Organ and Organist in the Theater 
By JEAN WIENER 


2PON READING the article 
( entitled One Man’s Method 
in the October issue of 
T.A.O., I feel it may be of 
‘some interest to you to 
learn of One Woman’s Method. 

Incidentally, my method may act 
as a pioneer in a new field for the- 
ater organs and prove beneficial to 
many who today are out of work. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Steel Pier (Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey) has made plans to remain open 
during the entire winter season, 
showing first-run special feature 
productions only. 

After three seasons as a featured 
organist on the Pier, I was gently but 
firmly told not to expect any work 
during the winter as the talkie sys- 
tem would “supply any music 
needed.” For a moment I was non- 
plussed, but only a moment. I felt 
if the organ had no place in the the- 
ater, it must find a place elsewhere. 





The Pier management has rebuilt 
the entire entrance lobby, installing 
an enormous and beautiful Rock 
Garden, in the center of which a 
fountain plays; a few bridze-tables 
are placed here and there, and cards 
are furnished those who wish to 
while away the time until the bezin- 
ning of the next feature picture. 
Comfortable chairs and shaded light- 
ing effects add to the restful atmo- 
sphere. 


And, now, to make the effect com- 
plete, upon my suggestion, we are 
moving the entire organ out of the 
theater and installing it in the lob- 
by. Recitals several times a day 
give us an opportunity to play an un- 
limited variety of music selections. 
We are hoping it will prove a suc- 
cessful innovation, and everything in 
our power will be done to put it over. 


A public address will be utilized 
to announce the selections played, 
and requests from the audience will 
receive special attention. 

I have broadcast weekly recitals 
through WPG for six years, three 
and one half years on the Atlantic 
City high-school organ, and continu- 
ing since on the Steel Pier organ. 

Last winter I was the first organ- 
ist to play the Convention Hall. or- 
gan. It was barely 20% complete 
at the time. However, we used what 
was ready to furnish music for the 
six weeks of the ice-skating season— 
also an innovation, Organ Music for 
Ice Skating. 

Incidentally, a few pupils, cither 


‘for piano or organ, help the weekly 


budget considerably. And so, fel- 
low organists, if one woman can ac- 
complish these results, many others 
can do the same and more. 

The organ is beloved by countless 
thousands, and if it is to be sup- 
planted by a Robot, we cannot let it 
pass into the discord. Make places 
for it and for yourselves! 


—CHIMES— 

Look for the program (in its proper 
department) given Oct. 5th by Dr. 
Latham True in Castilleja School 
“‘llustrating the use of Chimes.” 
Dr. True’s recitals at Castilleja are 
always marked by originality, and 
the product of a definite plan. 


—MODERN TRENDS— 
Those who are interested in the ex- 
tremist modern trends in composi- 
tion will find invaluable materials in 
the quarterly publication called New 
Music, issued at Box 356, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., two dollars yearly. It 
is published privately, purely for the 
purpose of making available to the 
music world the most unusual com- 
positions of the ultra-modern school. 


——— 


nd 
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—A TEST PROGRAM— 
AUDIENCE ASKED TO INDICATE 
ITS PREFERENCE 
Mr. Carl G. Schoman, of Canton, 
Ohio, whose work was mentioned on 
page 422 of T.A.O. for July, tried 
a different kind of a program on a 
recent audience, and asked the audi- 
ence to indicate its preferences. The 
following gives the program as 
played and then names the works 
in the order of preference by the 

audience. 

Sheldon—Laudate Dominum 
Beethoven—Minuet G 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Poldini—Poupee Valsante 
Schubert—Serenade 

Louis XIJI—Amaryllis 
Ketelby—Monastery Garden 








Johnston—Evensong 
Tchaikowsky—March (Nutcracker 
Suite) 


Jance of Candy Fairy 

Chanson Trieste 

Marche Slav 

First Choice 
Tchaikowsky’s Marche Slav (em- 
phatically indicated). 

Second Choice 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G. 

Third Choice 
Johnston’s Evensong and Schubert’s 
Serenade were tied. 

Fourth Choice 
Rubinstein’s Kamennoi Ostrow. 

Fifth Choice 
Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker March 
and Ketelby’s Monastery Garden, 
tied. 

Sixth Choice 
Amaryllis, Poupee Valsante, and 
Tchaikowsky’s Dance of the Candy 
Fairy were tied. 

If other readers take the trouble 
to discover the public’s preference 
these columns will welcome the re- 
sults. Public taste in no way can 
be accepted as a criterion of musical 
worth, but for those of us who make 
our income by offering our services 
for public approval there is no voice 
as worthy of consideration as the 
voice of the public’s own opinions 
and tastes. 
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Pedalthumper Successor Sought 


Strenuous Examination of Candidates Causes Consternation 
in High Professional Circles Everywhere 


By JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 


XR. JOHN D. PEDAL- 
THUMPER, noted or- 
ganist, composer, impro- 
visateur, conductor, ar- 
ranger, editor, author, 
writer, lecturer, pedagogue, 





poet, 
teacher, iconoclast, organ architect, 


clubman, traveler and man-about- 
town, has conducted an examination 
of candidates from all over the world 
who gathered at his home in Rumpus 
Ridge, Arkansas. The purpose of 
the examination was to find a worthy 
successor to Dr. Pedalthumper with 
genius enough to carry on the great 
work he has started. 

The winner of the scholarship will 
be given a four weeks master course 
under Professor Pedalthumper 
which will fit him to take his place 
when he retires from his arduous 
labors. 

The questionnaire follows and the 
prize-winner’s answers are printed 
on an adjoining page. It is sug- 
gested that organists and organ 
architects write their own answers 
first and then compare them with the 
printed answers. It will be noted 
that the questions are grouped un- 
der different headings and are de- 
signed to ascertain the cultural at- 
tainments of the candidate. 


DR. PEDALTHUMPER 
The camera catches the good Doctor in 
one of his jovial moods 


THE QUESTIONS 
Biographical 

1. Who is the world’s greatest or- 
ganist ? 

2. Name 
architects. 

3. Is Scotson Clarke a greater 
composer for organ than gBatiste? 
Answer Yes or No. 

4. Name a_ well-known 
builder. 

5. Who raised improvisation to its 
present high state of development ? 


several famous organ 


organ 


Organ Construction 
1. Name the principal materials 
used in organ construction. 
2. If Theatre organ builders had 
left some of their pipes unenclosed, 


would Theatre managers still be us- 
ing organs? 

3. What is a Swell Pedal? 

4. Has the Unit Orchestra come 
to stay? 

5. What is the most indispensable 
thing about an organ? 


Sociological 

1. Why is an organist ? 

2. What is an organ architect? 

3. What is an appreciative audi- 
ence ? 

4. Do you think it better to be 
married or single? 

5. If a noted organ builder, an or- 
gan architect, an organ salesman, a 
tuner, a chairman of a music com- 
mittee, your mother-in-law, and 
yourself were lost in a desert with 
only enough provisions to carry 
three back to civilization, whom 
would you rescue? 


Financial 

1. Are any organists millionaires 
or are any millionaires organists? 

2. What is the average “silver of- 
fering” at an organ recital? 

3. What is the average income of 
an organist ? 

4. What is the largest amount of 
money you have handled at one 
time. 

5. What is a reasonable price for 
an organ lesson? 


Geographical 
1. Where does the world’s most 
famous organist reside? 
2. Where are the finest organs 
made? 
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3. Where is the world’s largest or- 
gan? 

4. Where is New York City? 

5. Whither are we drifting? 


Mathematical 

1. How many famous organists do 
you know? Name them. 

2. What is the 1930 population of 
Rumpus Ridge? 

3. How many keys has an organ? 

4. How many notes have been 
played on the Pedals in one minute 
and who holds the record? 

5. Square X + Y. 





ONE CANDIDATE’S ANSWER 
To Question 3, Musical section. 


Historical 

1. When was the Cut Rate Sash 
& Door Company founded ? 

2. When did Columbus cross the 
Delaware and what did he say? 

3. Who is the founder of modern 
organ technic? 

4. If Bach came back to life and 
heard a recital of his works, what 
would he do? 

5. Who transcribed the “Overture 
to Halitosis” for organ? 


Literary 

1. Who wrote “How to play the 
Organ in Three Weeks”? 

2. Are any good organ journals 
published 7 

3. Name your favorite author. 

4. Is Shaw the name of an author 
or an exclamatory expression ? 

5. Correct this sentence. “Hur- 
rah! said the Theatre organist, now 
I can loaf? 





SCOTSON CLARKE 


Playing Batiste’s Diatonic Triad in C 
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Musical 

1. How many scales are used? 
Name them. 

2. Give the name of a great organ 
teacher. 
' 8. How would you play a fugue 
if the audience showed signs of rest- 
lessness? 

4. What is a whole-toned scale? 

5. How is a fugue constructed ? 


General 

1. If the worst organ in the world 
and the best can be built from the 
same specification, what remedy 
would you suggest? 

2. What are the most important 
organ stops? 

3. What is the Musicians Union 
trying to do? 

4. What does an organ specifica- 
tion look like to the average man? 

5. If a committee of Organ 
Builders, Organists, and Organ 
Architects convened to draw up a 
standard console, what, in your esti- 
mation, would they agree to do? 





THE WINNING CANDIDATE 
Nobody seemed to know why or how. 


THE ANSWERS 
Biographical 

1. John D. Pedalthumper, 
K.E. 

2. John D. Pedalthumper. I nev- 
er heard of any others. 

3. Yes or No. 

4. Cut Rate Sash & Door Co. 

5. Dr. John D. Pedalthumper. 


F.A. 


Organ Construction 

1. Wood, leather, metal, glue, and 
bunk. 

2. Certainly. Audiences go wild 
over the tone of unenclosed pipes. 

3. A pernicious device to operate 
a set of shutters placed in front of 
pipes that completely ruins the tone, 
robbing it of all luster and beauty. 

4. No. It has went. 

5. The price. 
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Sociological 
1. This question requires further 
research before a conclusive answer 
can be given, as it has thus far 
baffled the greatest savants. 


2. An organist who needs the 
money. 
3. An audience that will sit 


patiently through a Bach-Vierne- 
Dupre recital without throwing 
things at the organist. 

4, Any answer to this would place 
the writer in jeopardy. 


5. The builder, tuner, and myself. 


ANOTHER CANDIDATE’S ANSWER 
To Question 3, Sociological section. 


Financial 

1. No in the first case and posi- 
tively no in the second case. 

2. $11.39. 

3. Not enough. 

4. $6.00. But I saw a twenty dol- 
lar bill once. 

5. $.50 (fifty cents). 


Geographical 
1. Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
2. At the factory of the Cut Rate 
Sash & Door Company. 
3. Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
4. Never heard of it. 


5. Hence. 
Mathematical 
1. One. Dr. John D. Pedal- 
thumper. 
2. Considerably less than the 


Chamber of Commerce announced in 
1929. 
3. Two. One for the console and 
the other for the organ chamber. 
(Note: All other applicants failed 
on this question.) 


4. 30,000. Dr. John D. Pedal- 
thumper, F.A.K.E. 

5. X ++ Y 

+ + 

X+Y 

Historical 

1. Nobody knows. 
2. 1862. “Sail on! Thar’s gold 


in them thar hills.” 
(Note: This is incorrect.) 
3. J. Dollop Pedalthumper. 
4, Pass out. 
5. J. D. Pedalthumper. 


Literary 
1. John D. Pedalthumper. 
2. What for? 
3. John D. Pedalthumper, Ph.D.., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 
4. An exclamatory expression. 
5. It is correct. 
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DR. PEDALTHUMPER 
A very characterful close-up. 


Musical 

1. Four: Major, Minor, Whole- 
toned, and Union. 

2. John D. Pedalthumper, Mus. 
Doc. 

3. Louder and faster. 

4. A musical smoke-screen. 

5. You write a melody twenty 
times and place the harmony above 
it sometimes and below it the re- 
mainder of the time. 


General 

1. Give the contract to the Cut 
Rate Sash & Door Company and 
don’t ask questions. They'll find out 
how much money you have. 

2. Vox Humana, Harp, 
Chimes. 

3. Get their jobs back again and 
tell Theatre managers what salaries 
to pay. 

4. Chinese puzzle. 

5. Fight. 


It will be seen that the winner 
made a mark of 96 per cent, having 
missed only two questions. Every- 
body is aware that New York is a 
well known city on the eastern coast 
of the United States. The correct 
answer to the second historical ques- 
tion is: date, 1776, Remarks: ‘Don’t 
give up the Ship.” The winner’s 
name is Miss Susie de Floot, of 
Clopville, Mo. 

The questionnaire created a furor 
in the public press, particularly the 
questions pertaining to sociology. 
Miss de Floot’s reasoning was that 
if she had a builder to construct the 
organ, a tuner to care for it, and her- 
self to play, that was all that was 
needed. It is a notorious fact that 
mothers-in-law can easily be dis- 
pensed with, and as for organ sales- 
men, she reasoned that she liked or- 
gans and was sold on them anyhow 
and therefore saw no need for send- 
ing another back to civilization. 


and 
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Concerning organ architects and 
chairmen of music committees, she 
claimed no thought was required and 
unhesitatingly condemned them to a 
wretched death. 

One applicant allowed the mother- 
in-law, organ architect, and salesman 
to be rescued, but consigned the 
Luilder and tuner to perdition. He 
reasoned that organ architects knew 
how to build organs and that only a 
salesman knew how to sell an organ 
to the average music committee. He 
saw no need of saving the tuner, as 
he said that “churches do not tune 
their organs anyhow.” 

Many applicants disagreed on the 
price of an organ lesson. A number 
gave 75 cents as a reasonable figure 
and one lone candidate had the 
temerity to suggest a dollar. 

The question relating to materials 
used in organ construction raised a 
storm of protest among organ 
builders. Many flatly denied using 
any bunk whatsoever, while others 
admitted to using a moderate 
amount. Some builders also claimed 
that the swell pedal was a useful de- 
vice and that if the tone of the pipes 
was good to begin with, no harm 
could come from it. Mr. Nitsua 
:rzahler, president of the Cut Rate 
Sash & Door Company, was quite 
bitter about the statement that the 
most important thing about an or- 
gan was the price. In unprintable 
language he said it was the tone that 
counted and that dollars never en- 
tered their heads. “The organ is a 
work of art,” he screamed, “and the 
noblest invention of man.” 

Some musicians poked fun at the 
answer to fugue construction and 
said the melody was not always at 
the top or bottom but in the middle 
sometimes. 


Recital 
Selections 





*J. WARREN ANDREWS 
MASONIC LODGE—RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
Dedicating 2m Gottfried 
+Bach—Toccato and Fugue Dm 
Guilmant—Pastorale A 
Gounod—Berceuse 
Listz—Ave Maria 
Sullivan—Onward Christian Soldiers 
Handel—Largo 
Dubois—March of the Magi 
Andrews—Reverie of Home 
Thomas—Gavotte (Mignon) 
Thayer—Finale (Son. 1) 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
SEBASTIAN’S—HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Dedicating 3m Wangerin 
Liszt— March Bf 
Borowski—Andante 


ST. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


RKogers—Scherzo 
Liszt—Ave Maria 
3ach—Two: Preludes 
Russell—Bells of St. Ann 
Biggs—Sunset 
Cherubini—Veni Jesu 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Vierne—Carillon 
Dubois—Chant Pastorale 
Liszt—Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
Historical Lecture Recitals 
+Paumann—Prelude (1410, Germany) 
Gabrieli—Canzona (1510, Italy) 
Palestrina—Ricercare (1526, Italy) 
Byrd—Pavane (1538, England) 
Sweelinck—Fantasie, Echo Style (Hcl- 
land) 
Frescobaldi—Prelude and Fugue Gm 
(italy) 
Dandricu—Musette (1634, France) 
Buxtehude—r relude, Fugue and Chaconne 
3uxtehude—Fugue C (1637, Denmark) 
Corelli—Suite F (1658, Italy) 
Clerambault—Prelude (1676, France) 
Handel—Concerto for Organ (Germany) 
+Bach—Two Choral Preludes 
Bach—Adagio (Son. Dm) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Eim 
Martini—Adagio (Son. 2, Italy) 
Mozart—Fantasie Fm (1706, Austria) 
Wesley—Gavotte (1766, England) 
Boely—Andante con moto (1785, France) 
Mendelssohn—Sonata A 
*DR. RAY HASTINGS 
ADVENTIST—GLENDALE, CALIF. 
Dedicating 3m Estey 
Clark—Torchlight March 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Handel—Largo 
Bach—Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Bach—Aria (Suite in D) 
Hastings—Paen of Victory 
McBeth—Love in Idleness 
Donizetti—Sextette from Lucia 
Chopin—Two Preludes 
Louis XIII1—Gavotte 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
HAMLIN HUNT 
PLYMOUTH CONG.—MINNEAPOLIS 
Bonset—Prelude Festivo 
Voris—Cantilena in F 
Franck—i hird Chorale 
*Bach—Sonatina (“Gods Time Is Best’’) 
Bach—Arioso 
Rheinberger—Agitato 
minor 
McAmis—Dreams 
Nash—Water Sprites 
*Karg-Elert—Hymn to the Stars 
Mendelssohn—Spinning Song 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
yRogers—First Sonatina 
Yon—Eco (Canon) 
3ullis—Idyl (Canon) 
Schubert—Canon Bm 
Reger—Benedictus 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Widor—Sixth (Complete) 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
JORDON HALL—BOSTON 
Organ-Piano Recital 

Piano 
Scarlatti—Sonata A 
Beethoven—Sonata Fs 
Mangiagalli—Colloque au Clair de Lune 
Dukas—Finale (Son. Efm) 

Organ 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Dethier—Passacaglia Bf 
Capon—Scherzo (Ms.) 
Dunham—Meditation 











from Son. in D 
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Wagner, J.—Pastorale (Nature Sketches) 
Widor—First Mvt. (Sixth) 


*HENRY F. SEIBERT 
REFORMED—FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Dedicating Skinner 

Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Mansfield—Concert Scherzo F 
Mendelssohn—Song without Words 
Sullivan—Onward Christian Soldiers 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Yon—First Concert Study 


JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 

UNITED PRESB.—MT. LEBANON, PA. 
Franck—Chorale Bm 
Mereauz—Toccata 
Franck—Pastorale 
3ach—Menuet 
Dupre—Toccata 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Edmundson—Midsummer 
Gaul—Lady of Lourdes 
Gaul—Vesper Processional 
Lanquetuit—Toccata D 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN—NEW YORK 
Dubois—A Miniature Suite 
Tchaikowsky—Andante (Pathetique) 
Guilmant—Sonata 3 
Bach—Gugue Gm 
McAmis—Dreams 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Dupre—Three Versets 

I Am Black but Comely 

He Remembering His Mercy 

Glory be to the Father 


ARTHUR H. TURNER 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM—SPRINGFIELD 
Selections from Two Programs 

Gaul—Easter Morning Mt. Rubidoux 

Holy—Elegie (with harp) 

Kinder—In Springtime 

Wagner—Waldweben 

Dvorak—New World Largo 

Korsakoff—Hymn to Sun (with harp and 
flute) 

Handel—Allegro (Judas Macabaeus) 

Wagner—Lohengrin Vorspiel 

Wagner—Traume (A Study from Tris- 
tan) 

Wagner—Meistersinger March 

Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 


EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 

KIMBALL HALL—CHICAGO 
Guilmant—Sonata. 1 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Vierne—Scherzo Z 
Moline—Seraphic Chant 
Vierne—Divertisement 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Johnston—Chant d’Automne 
Widor—Scherzo. Finale. (2nd) 


DR. LATHAM TRUE 

CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
+Sowerby—Carillon 
A. W. Snow—Distant Chimes 
Vierne—Carillon 
J. C. Ungerer—Frere Jacques Dormez 

-vous 

True—Carillon on Castilleja theme 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells and Cradle 





Song 
Emerson Whithorne—Chimes of St. Pat- 

rick’s 
This program, given Oct. 5, was 


planned to illustrate the use of Chimes; 
Dr. True was assisted in the Whithorne 
number by Miss Elizabeth Bates at the 
piano. 











Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

The use of a CHILDREN’S CHOIR in the Church, by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, 75c. An extremely suggestive and instructive booklet 
showing the organist how to organize, direct, and maintain a children’s 
choir; worth many times the price. 5 x 7, 64 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delis,ntful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
inspiration for the 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and 
church organist... 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 


features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
ticns and drawings. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 


practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use”’ of organ ‘‘stops’’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


$2.00: An 


unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 


serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherte 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specitications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


NACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 


Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 


English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACL: REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, grutis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 202: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, w-itten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND,FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. : 
All of them formerly pub- 


SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9. 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 


cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics: 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12. 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each dar of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently American 


each 


of The 


preserving copies 
gold-stamped; 


materials, 


Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
One Binder and one Folder to one 


FOLDERS for 
ican Organist or any 
material, gold-stamped; 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King dward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


Send all orders direct tt ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





13-11-685 














Editorial Reflections 


Getting After It 


URNISH something the 
public wants, furnish it in 
a little better grade, and 
the world is ours. There 
is more money in candy 
than in pills, more in detective s‘ories 
than in text books; the actor makes 
more than the school teacher. What 
the public wants is something to 
make it forget its worries, something 
to entertain it, something to make it 
laugh. 

Mr. A. Leslie Jacobs is represen- 
tative of that coming generation of 
organists who proposes to furnish 
the public with a better grade article 
than it had before. His article in 
the present book on pronunciation is 
a sample. In how many choirs is 
such attention paid to pronunciation ? 
And how far would a search carry us 
if we tried to find any such attention 
to detail in a music magazine of the 
past ? 

Good music is largely the result of 
the application of common sense and 
diligence. We had better include 
also the absence of self-satisfaction. 
Mr. Jacobs couldn’t conclude at any 
time that he knew it all, but cer- 
tainly he realized that he would have 
to search widely before he would find 
any fellow choirmaster who could 
teach him very much he hadn’t al- 
ready learned and forgotten; but he 
kept looking and concluded that 
there was something in the William- 
son method he didn’t know about. 
He is perhaps the best advertisement 
the Williamson method has. Mr. 
Carl F. Mueller is another organist 
of the same stamp, and equally 
enthusiastic about church music’s 
possibilities when backed up by the 
common sense and diligence that ave 
incorporated into the Williamson 
method. And last summer no less 
a master of church music than Mr. 
Seth Bingham became curious and— 
as they all do, sooner or later— 
vastly enthusiastic about the method. 





Most of us would hesitate to lower 
our professional dignity by appear- 
ing, except incognito, in the classes 
of any of our fellow Americans. 
Mr. Williamson has been not a bit 
more successful nor more famous 
than Mr. Bingham; in fact Mr. 
Bingham’s fame had already traveled 
farther, and his compositions re- 
cently published will carry him quite 
a pace. Yet Mr. Bingham laid aside 
his regal vestments and became a 
pupil. 

It’s something to contemplate. 

Which way is the wind blowing? 
The persistence of business leaders 
in proclaiming that prosperity is here 
leads us to take a second look. 
suspicious that it isn’t. We are hav- 
ing a hard time of it, have had a 
hard time of it for about a year. 
We always have a hard time of it 
when we have to work for a living, 
when the living no longer crowds in 
on us and demands acceptance. We 
always have a hard time of it when 
somebody comes along with a new 
idea or a new diligence for the old 
idea. 

That’s what is happening now, all 
about us, in every phase of the organ 
world. 

In organ building, organ ensemble, 
organ finishing, the old, hard ideas 
aren't good enough; they have not 
supplied the average purchaser with 
the pleasure he has had in mind when 
he has contributed his dollar or his 
fifty thousand dollars toward the 
organ. At first he has liked the new 
organ; we all like new things. Then 
he has wearied of the hard, inflexi- 
ble, unsympathetic tones. True they 
made a magnificent ensemble, for all 
the leaders of the profession have 
told him so; but they didn’t interest 
his heart, or his feet. He couldn’t 
get warm melodies or _ inviting 
rhythms out of the thing. The first 
to feel it was the new organist, whose 
salary didn’t go up each succeeding 
year as he was led to believe it 
would. The organist blamed every- 


body but himself and the organ 
builder. 

How can any of us expect to hold 
the modern public if we must meet 
the saxophones and clarinets of a 
Rudy Valee, or the reeds, wood- 
wind, and strings of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with diapa- 
sons, mixtures, and a magnificent en- 
semble ? 

That’s one side of it. We cannot 
do it. All we can do is to keep on 
plugging, and be happy if the 
trustees don’t cut the salary or stop 
the recitals. 

The other side of it is more inter- 
esting; also more cheerful. Mr. 
Jacobs, for example, makes it more 
interesting for himself by getting 
down to the fine-art phase of the 
business, and that’s always interest- 
ing. In New York City, money-mad 
if you like to call it that (pleasure- 
mad if you are a Methodist) we have 
several other cheerful pictures. Tak- 
ing life seriously for the moment, it 
is worth cataloguing a few: 

Six thousand people stood in line 
to get into a church that seated less 
than three thousand; eight hundred 
of the disappointed ones were quite 
content and happy to sit in the base- 
ment and hear the service through 
the amplifyers. That is what hap- 
pens when a real man gets into the 
ministry. Dr. Fosdick and_ the 
Riverside Church trustees are hav- 
ing, according to the announcements 
already made, an adult mixed chorus 
of trained voices, with two rehearsals 
a week, and modern church music 
vigorously and artistically inter- 
preted by Mr. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, who seems to divide his time 
equally between making music and 
managing the business details of the 
various organizations with which he 
has long been associated as manag- 
ing director, whatever the title. 

America’s great Cathedral has had 
unprecedented millions spent on it 
during the past few years and is now 
raising millions more—among church 
people? No, among business men. 


St. Bartholomew’s in New York, 
long famous for its wealth and for 
its music made by Dr. David McK. 

















Let's Keep On- 


cutting the Blah 


The music press is inclined 
to be addicted to an over-indulgence in adjectives. There are valid 
reasons why that condition has arisen. The music public, from which 
a magazine must draw its advertisers and subscribers, is a very limited 
public; and nothing is easier than the making of friends by compli- 
ments and flattery. We're all influenced by it—when it comes home 
to roost and makes a halo about our own heads. 


But it gets us nowhere. We believe it only when it is published about 
ourselves. About the other fellow or the other fellow’s organ, never. 
So what happens when THE AMERICAN ORGANIST breaks its rule and, 
in an effort to please an influential subscriber or advertiser, prints the 


| blah? 


First, the readers (all but one) are disgusted, perhaps nauseated; per- 
haps they have a saving sense of humor and laugh it off, but they don’t 
believe it, are not convinced of anything by it. 

Second, they discount, just a little, every other statement made in the 
whole magazine, and if it happens to be a word of well-merited praise, 
they discount it just the same. ; 

Third, it becomes impossible to give credit where credit is merited, 
for the magazine that prints the blah has destroyed its readers’ 
confidence. 

Fourth, even the most influential subscriber or advertiser then has no 
respected voice to give his product the genuine rating it is strictly en- 
titled to, and there can be no distinction between the meritorious and 
the commonplace. 


So what’s the use? It gets us nowhere. 
Therefore, let’s keep on cutting the blah. 


Can a magazine exist in the music world if it doesn’t thus cater to 
any of its perchance one-sided subscribers and advertisers? THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST has been existing for a dozen years on that policy 
—and we're not entirely ashamed of the success we've had, the prestige 
we ve built, the friends we have held, AND the enemies we have made! 
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Williams and his adult mixed chor- 
us of some fifty or sixty trained 
voices, is still spending more money 
on its structure. Its new Dome was 
dedicated in October and Dr. Will- 
iams has done his duty and seen to 
it that along with more money for 
the building there should be more 
money also for the organ; it was a 
clever thought to suggest the appro- 
priateness of more organ for more 
building, the new organ parts being 
housed in the new building parts. 
We may be sure that in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s they will not stop thinking 
about their organ, their organist, 
their choir. 

Old Trinity and St. Paul’s Chapel 
in downtown, New York, are giving 
organ recitals to the noontime pub- 
lic, and Old Trinity is doing it every 
day of the week—has been doing it 
for months and months. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, realizing 
that the curse of church music was 
organ playing, was successful in 
gaining the sympathy of one of the 
world’s greatest institutions for edu- 
cating church leaders, and the result 
is the school maintained by and in 
Union Theological Seminary where 
an organist may gain as fine a work- 
ing knowledge of the various phases 
of church music as he has hereto- 
fore had of organ playing. No 
young organist, entering the profes- 
sion, may now have any further ex- 
cuse for entering unprepared. In 
other words, we are no longer organ- 
ists, we are masters of church music 
—professional men and women as 
adequately and thoroughly equipped 
for our part of church work as the 
minister is and always has been for 
his. Under the new scheme of af- 
fairs, we raise our status immeasur- 
ablv—and ultimately our salary. 

The most encouraging feature of 
all present-day trends is the discour- 
agingly small attendance at the aver- 
age church service—an attendance 
that can, in the vast maiority of 
cases, be increased perceptibly only 
by a special musicale or by a motion- 
picture show. As the motion-picture 
show is intolerable to the mass of 
humanity in church, it will never do 
us any damage. And as the musicale 
is Our special province, it is destined 
to furnish us the avenue by which 
we shall escape most of our present 
ills. When congregations get so 
small that half our churches are 
starved out, the trustees and entire 
church management will have learn- 
ed its lesson and we shall see the 
dawn of the beautiful church serv- 
ice—a service calculated, not to tell 
us about the heroes of a dead and 
forgotten race unworthy of being 
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held up as ideals today, nor yet pre- 
sumptuous enough to claim for any 
class of humanity a better stand-in 
with Divinity than the rest of us en- 
joy, but calculated to make humanity 
a better piece of creation by making 
it happier, making it see and culti- 
vate more of the beautiful, making it 
fill its mission on earth and glorify 
its Creator by perfecting itself, not 
as a mechanical, inflexible being, but 
as a constantly changing and e ernal- 
ly varied, unexpected, inexplicable 
piece of progress. 

So much for the church end of the 
organ world, which has been its 
most important. Much more than 
half of humanity never goes to 
church. Here is a market worth no- 
ticing. In all other industries, the 
manufacturer seeks new uses, new 
outlets for his product. In the or- 
gan world the manufacturer thinks 
he has enough worries already. It is 
doubtful if the Estey Organ Com- 
pany sold the idea of an organ to Mr. 
Cadwalader for his Savarona; what 
undoubtedly happened was that Mrs. 
Cadwalader, in pondering the idea of 
how to secure really sweet music for 
her new floating palace, said to Mr. 
Cadwalader one day: 

“T think we ought to have an or- 
gan on the Savarona.” To which 
her husband no doubt responded: 

“All right, go and get one.” 

Mr. J. P. Morgan has had three 
history-making yachts. Did ever any 
organ salesman make a genuine ef- 
fort to show Mr. Morgan what love- 
ly organ music, in rich, velvety tones, 
would mean to his guests when rid- 
ing at anchor far out in the harbor 
away from noise and dust and dis- 
tractions of the city streets? How 
many organ salesmen ever heard Mr. 
Archer Gibson play for thirty min- 
utes on that beautiful, rich-toned res- 
idence organ of his? I know of no 
better way to show a salesman what 
to sell a tired business men. Sell an 
organ’ No, a tired business man 
gets too much organ in church al- 
ready. Sell him lovely music, some 
of it fully as lovely as the New York 
Philharmonic or the Boston Sym- 
phony can produce; tell him the first 
cost can be as low as fifty thousand 
dollars and the maintenance as low 
as two thousand dollars a year. It 
seems to me a serious mistake to sell 
a rich man anything less than a 
three-manual organ of less than sixty 
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registers. Our millionaires are ac- 
customed to luxurious variety; how 
can a poverty-stricken organ please 
them? Money is no object; it’s tonal 
luxury they want. 

Westchester County Center has 
been making a heroic venture in or- 
gan playing. It almost died of musi- 
cal starvation. Then they put it up 
to the audience and said, “Now if 
you want these organ recitals to con- 
tinue, you must come and sit through 
them when we pay the bill.” The 
first reaction was that the community 
good-naturedly went and continued 
to sit through the recitals. Can any 
of us doubt that if the Center had 
presented instead an hour program 
of Rudy Valee records the audi- 
torium would have been crowded? 
How long must the world wait be- 
fore we see one organist with cour- 
age enough—and artistry enough— 
to include in his entertainment pro- 
gram just one haunting melody of 
the kind that has made Rudy Valee 
a national figure? If a mere jazz 
player can put that much feeling in- 
to a saxophone, why cannot a con- 
cert organist at least approach the 
feeling when he has the vastly supe- 
rior wealth and beauty of some of 
the modern organ ensembles at his 
command? 

He who would truly be great must 
be the servant of all. And not 
ashamed to be. 


Paderewski returned to America 


October seventh. He will appear in 
seventy-two concerts. For eighteen 
months he was kept from the piano 
by illness. Now he practises four 
hours a day, “not because he was 
wiser, but because he could accom- 
plish the same results without long 
periods of study and repetition,” as 
the New York Times commented in 
its interview. As to American audi- 
ences, the Times quotes Mr. Pade- 
rewski as saying that America ex- 
ceeds even Germany in a diversified 
love of good music in all its fo ms. 

How many of us are so tempered 
that we, having once attained the 
Paderewski stamp of artistry, would 
still work four hours a day to main- 
tain our position? Diligence, eternal 
diligence. 

Can any of us blame the American 
public if an organ recital program 
fails to win approval ? 

What is approval? the commenda- 
tion of our friends? Not what peo- 
ple say to us about our recitals but 
whether the public comes again or 
stays away. If America exceeds all 
other countries in a diversified love 
for good music, what are we gzing to 
do about it from November first to 
April thirtieth ? 
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DECEMBER BIRTHDAYS 
1—Bernard Johnson, Pickenham, Eng. 
s—Sibelius, Tavastchus, Finland, 1865. 
10—Franck, Liege, Belg., 1822. 
10—Rollo F. Maitland, Williamsport, Pa 

10—Louis Victor Saar, Rotterdam, Neb. 
a _— Thompson, Andover, 


11—J. Sebastian Matthews, Cheltenham, 
En 


ig. 

11—Eugene Thayer, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 

12—Oscar E. Schminke, New York City. 

14—Stanley R. Avery, Yonkers, N. Y. 

16—Beethoven, 1770. 

17—Berthold Tours, Rotterdam, Neth., 
1838, 

18—Edward MacDowell, New York City, 
1861. 

18—Weber, Eutin, Oldenburg, 1786. 

20—Henry K. Hadley, Somerville, Mass, 

20—Alfred J. Silver. 

21—John Winter Leland, 


Mich. 

24—Charles Wakefield Cadman, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

25—Charles Whitney Coombs, Buckport, 
Me. 

28—Woodrow Wilson, Staunton, Va. 

28—Homer N. Bartlett, Olive, N. Y., 
1845. 

31—Gottfried H. Federlein, New York 

OTHER EVENTS 

2—Monroe Doctrine enunciated. 

5—Mozart died, 1791. 

12—Marconi wirelessed “S” 
Atlantic, 1901. 

18—Horatio Parker died, 1919. 

20—Pilgrims came ashore at Plymoxth, 
1620. 

°9—First day of Winter, and shortest day 
of the year. 

»5-—Christmas. 

28—Rivoli opened, New York City, 1917. 

31—Lefebure-Wely died, 1869. 


Thompson, 


across the 
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Greeting Cards for 
Organists & Teachers 


~* 
Your choice of five different 
forms of Greeting Cards im- 
printed with your own name— 
“with a characteristically person- 
al touch!”"—on fine paper and 
| with envelopes. 


Two and three colors with 
antique types, borders, orna- 
ments and rare organ and other 
cuts suggestive of your pro- 
fession, 


LOW PRICE! 


Individual layouts will be esti- 
mated upon if submitted in 
November. 


Address 
RICHARD HENRY WARREN 
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Experience Column 


Here’s a True Story from Real Life 
—and Now You Tell One 


—A “MOMENT”— 


Even weddings have their 
“moment”! The soprano of the 
quartet was asked to sing, “O 
Promise Me” at the wedding of 
the President of the Board of 
Trustees 

Mrs. Soprano, who had more 
conceit than ability (you know the 
kind!) didn’t need “to rehearse 
that old thing” and expected the 
same of the organist. The latter, 
a conscientious soul, as we all are 
(?), bought a copy to make sure 
of the accompaniment. 

Next time he saw the soprano 
she nearly took off his head. . . 
he had used a copy a third too low 
so the dear lady couldn’t get a 
good grip on the tones and indulge 
in her usual show-off. 

I arsks youse, men and brethren, 
wasn’t that a moment”? 


ool 9: 


Uncensored Remarks 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 





have recently come to my 
desk. I bring them to your atten- 
tion because they are useful for 
church programs as well as for re- 
citals and teaching. 

From the pen of Lily Wadhams 
Moline cames a very graceful DANCE 
OF THE GULLS. The tempo being that 
of a slow minuet, with nothing flashy 
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or theatrical present in the music, 
this piece can—by the simple process 
of deleting the first part of the title 
—be used in almost any church serv- 
ice. There are excellent solo bits 
for the reeds, flutes, and French 
Horn, and a nice variety of rhythms 
and dynamics. (Summy) 

An EGYPTIAN MARCH by Dudley 
Peele interests me more than any 
other work by this composer with 
which I am familiar. It is a vigor- 
ous Alla Marcia in G minor and the 
virile mood is _ well sustained 
throughout the piece. To do justice 
to the numerous brass fanfares you 
will need a good Trumpet, Tuba, or 
possibly a Cornopean with super 
coupler. The average listener will 
get quite a kick out of this march, 
so why not do it? (Summy) 

Another Summy publication is a 
really fine CANTILENA in F by W. R. 
Voris. In my opinion this is one of 
the very best melodic organ things of 
the year. Furthermore, the middle 
section of the piece, that dangerous 
section where composers are prone 
to use material of a character 
weaker than their principal themes, 
in this piece is of great interest. I 
am not acquainted with other organ 
pieces by this composer, but, hazard- 
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ing a prediction on the strength of 
this one piece, I would say “keep 
your eyes on W. R. Voris.” I think 
he has something to say in organ 
music and obviously has the technic 
with which to say it. 

A year or so ago I called to your 
attention an organ piece, RETROSPEC- 
TION by Parke V. Hogan. I under- 
stand that a really remarkable sale 
has greeted that piece, proving that 
a real melody will always be accep- 
table. From the same melodic pen 
comes a pastel, DUSK TO DAWN. 
While perhaps not quite as individual 
a tune aS RETROSPECTION, it still has 
a pleasant, reflective flow and I am 
quite sure it will be enjoyed by any 
congreation. 

While not a new publication, the 
double issue EVENING SHADOWS and 
BERCEUSE by Paul de Launay, tran- 
scribed by Carl McKinley (J. Fisch- 
er & Bro.) is well worth a recom- 
mendation to all organists who may 
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have missed discovering it. I have 
used it a number of times and it has 
been well received. The first move- 
ment, Adagio Molto, can hardly be 
played too slowly and should be done 
with the greatest attention as to 
shading and phrasing. The BERCEUSE 
will permit of more motion; it is an 
interesting essay in 7-4 time. In this 
movement the Chimes are introduced 
in their most effective capacity, i.e., 
as accents pointing a rhythm, not to 
jangle over melodies that would be 
suitable to solo stops! Needless to 
say, Mr. McKinley’s transcription is 
thoroughly artistic in every detail 
and most. effective. 

The five pieces here mentioned 
show considerable variation of in- 
spirational worth, undoubtedly, but 
all are well written and all will go 
over to the folks who pay the sal- 
aries! As Amos says, “Ain’t that 
something °” 

—Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 


Britain’s Musical Health 


Prof. George S. Dunham, Organist and Conductor, 
Spends the Summer in England 


RITAIN’S musical health is 

good. George Sawyer 
. Dunham, organist and 
supervisor of music at the 
“= Brockton High School and 
Head of the music department at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has 
arrived at this conclusion as a result 
of a two-month survey of England 
and other sections of the British 
Isles. Mr. Dunham’s music survey 
was primarily for the purpose of 
collecting choral and_ orchestral 
music to be used in his winter teach- 
ing and festival work. 





An entire evening of Wagner, 
then another entire evening of Bach, 
“the good old heavy stuff,” at the 
Queen’s Hall summer concerts in 
London, was enough to convince Mr. 
Dunham that English audiences 
know what they are hearing and are 
genuinely and intensely interested in 
music. 


“At times during the second half 
of the programs at Queen’s Hall 
would be played what English audi- 
ences called the lighter type of music, 
such as the Rhapsodies of Lalo or 
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Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity | 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. | 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
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Suite by Delibes, or a few Hungarian 
dances by Dvorak,” Mr. Dunham 
said. “To the average American 
such is still claisical music.” 

In his search of the music stores 
of London, Mr. Dunham bought 
much music which is absolutely new, 
much of which he hopes to use this 
year or later. Mr. Dunham freely 
predicted that some of the unknown 
composers whose music he came 
across will become famous. 

Young English composers are ex- 
tremely active, and are producing a 
fine type of modern music. Speak- 
ing of the general trend in music in 
England and apparently  every- 
where, Mr. Dunham said that in his 
opinion composers who try to be so 
clever will fail to be great. 

Mr. Dunham went to the British 
Isles for his survey because he be- 
lieves that in the realm of mixed 
choruses England is as near a sing- 
ing country as can be found. France 
tends more to instrumental music 
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For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- | 
Singmg in particular, the De- 
partment of Church and Choral 
Music has prepared for gratis | 
distribution a series of Pamph- | 
lets on various phases. 


The latest booklet, “Hym- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
now available. Within its 64 
pages will be found practical dis- 
cussion, together with 27 out- 
standing hymns as examples. 


The Faculty of the Depart- 
ment will gladly assist you in or- 
ganizing “Hymn-Singing Fes- 
tivals” or conducting “Congre- 
gational Hymn-Singing Rehears- 
als.” Suggestions for develop- 
ment, or the services of skilled 
leaders and suitable hymn 
pamphlets will be supplied with- 
out cost. 
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and Germany and Italy to opera, 
though there are a great number of 
male choruses in Germany. 

“In America,” said Mr. Dunham 
by way of contrast, ‘we have so few 
traditions. It is more difficult to 
maintain musical activities in the 
United States, such as singing festi- 
vals and other high-grade musical 
activities. 

“My ambition is to see a more en- 
thusiastic group in every city anxious 
to perform music, both choral and 
instrumental. Owing to the ease 
with which we can turn on the radio 
or records, the individual is liable to 
be forgotten. Europeans for cen- 
turies have performed and managed 
festivals and other musical activities 
and have traditions with tremendous 
momentum. 

“The salvation of this country, in 
my opinion, lies in the public schools 
which should and may produce both 
performers and listeners. Colleges 
in the United States do not accept 
music as they should. Owing pri- 








A suitable 


Christmas 
Gift 


As a service to T.A.O. readers 
we have prepared an attractive 
Christmas-Gift card to be sent 
to your pupils or your friends, 
either mailed by us or by you, 
announcing your gift of a 
T.A.O. subscription for the 
coming year. The _ special 
pupil’s subscription rate of one 
dollar applies to these subscrip- 
tions when entered by you as a 
teacher. An investment of one 
dollar a year in a pupil is an 
economical way of showing 
your personal interest at 
Christmas time and making it 
carry its broadening message 
throughout the entire year. 
Many teachers have formed 
the habit of expressing their 
Christmas Wishes to each of 
their pupils in this way; these 
Gift cards will be sent to you 
immediately, or mailed by us 
direct, to reach each of your 
pupils on Christmas dav. The 
cards have been prepared by an 
eminent organist whose hobby 
is fine printing. 
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DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Noted Cleveland organist who is devot- 
ing the season to concert work, after a 
summer in England. Dr. Clemens is Pro- 
fessor of Music Emeritus of Western 


Reserve University. (See page 694.) 

marily to the activities of Dr. 
Davidson of Harvard University, the 
average college glee club today is a 
fine singing organization. The aver- 
age college orchestra, with few ex- 
ceptions, is not as good as the 
Brockton High School orchestra.” 

In London Mr. Dunham met some 
of the most prominent of the British 
musicians, among whom were Sir 
Henry Wood, internationally known 
for his work in the Queen’s Hall 
concerts, which he conducts. Mr. 
Dunham also had a long talk with 
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Sir Arthur Somervell and from him 
received an autographed copy of Sir 
Arthur’s favorite symphony. Haydn 
Wood, composer of many songs, also 
autographed several of his concert 
works for Mr. Dunham. 

Mr. Dunham’s trip to Oberam- 
mergau, Bavaria, to see the Passion 
Play was on the spur of the moment. 
He decided to go on Tuesday and 
left on Friday, and although he could 
speak little German got along very 
well. 

On return from the Passion Play 
he had to change at Munich and while 
there heard “Die Meistersingers” at 
the Prince Regent Theater. He said 
Wagner’s operas are best presented 
at Beyreuth and Munich. 


On leaving London Mr. Dunham 
went to Worcester to see Sir Thomas 
Atkins, head of music at Worcester 
Cathedral and one of the best known 
musicians in England. After visit- 
ing Worcester, Mr. Dunham went to 
Broadway, “one of the most perfect 
old villages in England.” Thence he 
went to Liverpool where he took the 
Scythia and sailed for home. On 
the first day out Mr. Dunham was 
made master of ceremonies in charge 
of the entire program of events. 
He mapped out all the deck tourna- 
ments. He also selected the talent 
for the ship’s concerts Saturday eve- 
nings. 

Mr. Dunham said that he heard 
the “Stein Song” more than any 
single composition. He expressed 
his delight that taxes on radio pre- 
vent advertisements’ being given in 
the course of radio concerts. 
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LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
BEGINS SERIES OF RECITALS ON 
BACH AND HIS FORERUNNERS 
Dr. Farnam’s booklet of the four 
programs of his eight recitals on the 
Sundays (at 2:30) and Mondays 
(8:15) of October, in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York, 
presents a wealth of historical ma- 
terials of keen interest to the profes- 
sion. The sources from which Dr. 
Farnam has selected his unusual ma- 
terials are the three collections of 
Straube, published in Peters Edition ; 
the Bossi collection similarly pub- 
lished; the Bonnet collection pub- 
lished by Schirmer; and the Guil- 
mant-Pirro collection of old French 
masters, published by subscription. 

During November and December 
Dr. Farnam will be giving his com- 
plete Bach series on Monday eve- 
nings in St. James’ Church, Phila- 
delphia. In January he gives four 
programs eight times in the Holy 
Communion, devoted to Modern Or- 
gan Music; and in April he plays his 
series of four speciah Bach programs, 
including the unique Art of Fugue. 

We give a list of some of the com- 
posers, with the year of birth, repre 
sented on Dr. Farnam’s series on 
Bach and His Forerunners. 

Georg Bohm, 1661 

Johann Kaspar Kerll, 1627 

Martin Peerson, 1590 

Vincent Lubeck, 1654 

Samuel Scheidt, 1587 

Arnolt Schlick, 1460 

G. B. Bassani, 1657 
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House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 
7 x 10, 340 pages 
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Franz Tunder, 1614 
Andre Raison, 1650 

C. F. Pollaroli, 1653 
Domenico Zipoli, 1675 
Matthias Weckmann, 1621 


ie 
—THE BACK SEAT— 
“Before investigating a given Ameri- 
canism he is generally quite as much 
prejudiced against it as any English 
cathedral organist.” We're a ter- 
rible lot, we Americans. We invent 
a lot of “gadgets” that enable the 
world’s best organists to play the 
world’s best organs in a way far su- 
perior to organists anywhere else, 
and it’s all very annoying. We will 
not divulge the identity of the 
British builder referred to by the 
pronoun. Anyway, though the quota- 
tion faithfully represents British 
opinion of America, it hardly repre- 
sents honestly the opinion of tke dis- 
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tinguished builder in question. One 
thing is certain: progress comes 
more rapidly to those who are not 
prejudiced against something before 
they know anything about it. The 
man who investigates with an open 
mind—who can doubt his superi- 
ority £ 


INTERESTING THE PUBLIC 
SAN JOSE GUILD PLACES ORGAN PRO- 
FESSION ON PUBLIC RECORD 
The addition of a shelf of organ 
books to the local library is a worth 
while work that has been taken up 
by the San Jose Chapter of the 
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Guild. The Chapter is a compara- 
tively small branch of the Guild, but 
numbers among its members organ- 
ists who are devoted to the idealism 
of their profession to the highest 
extent. 

The Chapter has given many musi- 
cales and has endeavored to raise the 
standard of musical thinking in the 
usual ways, but concluded that such 
work was not a sufficient excuse for 
its existence. The suggestion was 
made regarding the addition of 
books to the library. Your corre- 
spondent was appointed chairman of 
the committee to function in the mat- 
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ter, Mrs. Elizabeth Aten Pugh and 
Mr. Wallace Rolls serving with him. 
After considerable thought (money 
being a little scarce) the following 
volumes were purchased and donated 
to the library: The Temple of Tone, 
Audsley; Organ Stops, Audsley; 
Clarence Dickinson’s Technique and 
Art of Organ Playing; Sensations 
of Tone, Helmholtz; and a year’s 
subscription to The American Or- 
ganist. 

The librarian, Edith Daley, sent a 
beautiful letter of appreciation to 
the Guild for the gift. The project 
was carried on under Victor Doux 
Ehle, dean of the San Jose branch. 
A letter of advice from T. Scott 
Buhrman, Editor of The American 
Organist, was of considerable aid to 
the committee. 

—LeERoy V. Brant, San Jose. 


—KNOW HIM?— 
“In any campaign for American 
composers, I think Seth Bingham 
deserves notable mention. He has 
written in numerous forms and 
some of his things for organ are 
quite fine. His Harmonies of Flor- 
ence are most interesting concep- 
tions.” Thus writes Morris W. 
Watkins, M. A., of New York, and 
he backs it up by playing the five 
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movements of the Suite in his re- 
cital in Old Trinity on Sept. 26th. 
If you don’t know Seth Bingham 
and his compositions, you are miss- 
ing some very excellent organ mu- 
sic, written for American organs 
and American audiences. 


AS 
—CORRECTION— 

The console pictured in our Sep- 
tember issue on page 552 was re- 
ferred to as a “temporary” console. 
As the console by which the great 
organ in Atlantic City Convention 
Hall is to be operated, it is dis- 
tinctly a temporary console and 
the main console is yet to be built ; 
but it is not temporary in the sense 
that it is to be discarded. Instead 
it is one of the two lesser consoles 
proposed for the operation of the 
instrument, and it operates the or- 
gan as a Straight Organ; the main 
console will include all borrowings, 
extensions, and unifications under 
its control. 

The main console is now about 
half completed ; it will contain two 
manuals of seven-octave compass, 
one of six-octave, and four of five- 
octaves. “In other words,” writes 
the Builder, it is to be “a seven- 
manual seven-octave console,” with 
1400 stops. 

The console as pictured, and al- 
ready in operation, is reported to 
be “one of the most expensive con- 
soles ever made, with the most 
elaborate carving and with stop- 
jambs of Macassar ebony, a beau- 
tiful striped wood.” No expense 
was spared in making it not only a 
reliable and efficient machine but 
also a beautiful bit of ornamental 
furniture to further delight and en- 
tertain the vast audiences that will 
hear and are already hearing this 
monumental Midmer-Losh Organ. 
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—IN ENGLAND— 
Dr. Charles E. Clemens, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then visiting relatives 
and friends in England, wrote of 
an impressive visit to some of Lon- 
don’s finest organs: 

“Yesterday was forever to be re- 
membered, including as it did a 
personally escorted tour by Henry 
Willis to the Westminster Cathe- 
dral, Alexandria Palace, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. I found the Dia- 
pasons much to my liking, the 
reeds vivid and sparkling, and the 
ensemble magnificent. The St. 
Paul’s meeting was ‘after hours’ 
with a sort of ghostly atmosphere 
in the empty building—and what a 
building!” 

Dr. Clemens was induced to give 
a recital in All Saints Church, 
Brixham—the church made famous 
by the vicarship of the author of 
the hymn text, “Abide with me.” 


AS 
PHILO ADAMS OTIS 
NOTED PATRON OF MUSIC DIES 
IN HIS 84TH YEAR 
It is with keen regret we announce 
the death of Mr. Otis, well known 
to readers of this magazine, on Sept. 
23rd at his home in Chicago. He 
was in the real estate business but 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
music as a recreation, with a special 
interest in the music of the church. 
He composed many hymns and an- 
thems and wrote several books, the 
latest of which was his Hymns You 
Ought to Know. He was one of the 
founders of the Apollo Club, and 
became secretary of the Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra (then the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra) in 
1894. He was for many years 


chairman of the music committee of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. 
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—JOHNSTOWN, PA.— 
If a choral society is not possible 
within the limits of any one church, 
why not organize one from all the 
churches in the district? That was 
the idea that took hold in 1924 
when Edward A. Fuhrmann and 
Mrs. H. B. Ruth, organists of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran and Calvary 
Methodist in Johnstown, began 
deliberations, to be joined by seven 
others before the end of the season. 

The first concert was given dur- 
ing the Christmas season that year, 
under the direction of Mr. Fuhr- 
mann who has been conductor 
since the organization of the Choir 
Ensemble Society. The method of 
operation is given as follows: 

“No member of the Society is 
paid. Nor are membership dues or 
admissions ever assessed. Singers 
are asked to pay for the music they 
use, and free-will offerings taken at 
each concert are turned in to pay 
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expenses. Even the soloists thus 
far appearing have contributed 
their services gratuitously. There 
is no underwriting of any kind. 
Concerts are given without sub- 
scription lists, and the close of 
every season has found the Ensem- 
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ble with a small amount left over 
in its cash-box.” 

The Society is scheduled to pre- 
sent during the 1931-32 season an 
oratorio now being composed by 
Boris Levenson, a Russian com- 
poser residing in New York City. 
Skilton’s “Guardian Angel” will be 
‘sung during music week next year, 
with a supplementary chorus of 
60 children from the High School. 


—“APPRECIATION”— 
The Board of Directors of the A. 
O. P. C. of Philadelphia on Sept. 
23rd gave a vote of hearty “thanks 
and appreciation” to Samuel L. 
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Laciar, music editor of the Public 
Ledger, “for his interest in the 
work of Philadelphia organists, as 
manifested in his writings and re- 
ports of their activities.” ' 

The late E. N. Williamson for 
many years conducted a full page 
of the Saturday edition of the New 
York Evening Post for the benefit 
of the organ fraternity, but the 
page has been gradually reduced 
almost to the vanishing point, for 
lack of interest and practical sup- 
port. 

The finest thing that could hap- 
pen to the organ profession, not to 
mention also the organ industry, 
would be to get the public press to 
pay attention to the activities of 
the organ world. The American 
Organ Players Club sets a healthy 
example in its little vote of thanks 
and appreciation. 

Oct. 21st was a festive day for the 
Club when the members celebrated 
its 40th anniversary with the gaiety 
and enthusiasm for which the Phila- 
delphia fraternity has long been 
noted. 
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—DENVER— 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Col., has 
contracted for a 3-34 Kilgen Organ, with 


the Great entirely expressive. A Gamba 
furnishes 16’ tone on the Great and a 
Dulciana takes that function on the 
Choir; a smooth, musical crescendo is 
possible on each of the three divisions. 
—CARL FISCHER— 

Carl Fischer Inc. has now assumed con- 
trol of the entire music catalogue of the 
Oxford University Press; Mr. Duncan 
McKenzie, who managed that department 
originally, goes «to the offices of Carl 
Fischer to continue that management. 

N. LINDSAY NORDEN, of the First 
Presbyterian, Germantown, Pa., began 
work with his new chorus choir in Octo- 
ber, presenting the first of a series of 35 
musicales. Mr. Norden chose Gaul’s 
“Holy City” as his first offering; he is 
regularly assisted by guest artists, includ- 
ing members of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony. 

MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON, 
A.A.G.O., has acquired another honorary 
certificate which happens also to be an- 
other A.A.G.O. It stands, according to 
her own confession, as An Average Good 
Operator of the typewriter. Miss Fergus- 
son exercises her new art for the benefit 
of her local A.G.O. Chapter, in recording 
its activities. 

—TEXAS A.G.0O.— 

Mrs. Walter Alexander, dean, opened the 
season by entertaining the members at a 
morning coffee at her home, with table 
appointments in Guild colors, and Mrs. 
John Day, Caroline Schadek, Gertrude 
Day, Anita Hansen, and Mrs. Geo. C. 
Cochran doing honors by officiating in the 
services of coffee, sandwiches, and cake. 
In addition to the season of activities out- 
lined in the Chapter’s attractive year- 
book of events, Miss Gertrude Day, chair- 
man of the year-book committee, an- 
nounced a list of social functions in the 
evening. 
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—DITSON— 
Ditson has an exceedingly useful booklet 
on “‘luning-Up Exercises,” by Harper C. 
Maybee, for choral societies and choirs 
of all kinds. It gives the conductor a 
group of exercises covering all phases of 
the business of attaining excellence in 
choral work. Price is but 25c. 
—SUSQUEHANNA N. A. 0.— 
Sept. 30 Prof. Percy Mathias Linebaugh, 
of Susquehanna University, gave the first 
program for the “baby chapter” of the 
N. A. O., beginning his recital with 
Gordon Balch Nevin’s Sonata Tripartite, 
following later with Joseph W. Clokey’s 
Symphonic Piece for piano and organ 
(piano played by Miss Mary K. Pot- 
tieger), and closing with Sheldon’s Pre- 
lude Gm, Prof. Linebaugh’s own Night 
Song, and Frysinger’s Laudate Domini, 
thus making a genuinely American pro- 
gram of it. 
—FLORIDA HIGHLANDS— 
A movement is on foot to present the 
music talent of The Ridge section of 
Florida, known as The Scenic Highlands, 
in an annual event, with the first affair 
scheduled for March of the coming year. 
Choruses and Choirs will be presented in 
public performances. 
—MOYLES— 
Leslie G. Moyles, who substitued for 
George E. Turner during his illness as 
Los Angeles correspondent, has been ap- 
pointed to a Scientist Church on Long 
Island, New York, where he will have a 
new 2m Aeolian which he played for the 
first time Sept. 28. 
—ON THE SCREEN— 
The Hillgreen-Lane Organ in the beau- 
tiful church of St. James the Less in Phil- 
adelphia has grown famous and gotten 
its picture and its music on the news reels. 
Pathe took sound pictures of the Whitney 
wedding music, and included shots of the 
case and console. 

Another St. James P. E. has ordered a 
Hillgreen-Lane; this time it is a church 
in Long Branch, N. J., which has pur- 
chased a 3m through the firm’s New York 
representative, Gustav F. Dohring. 

The Hillgreen-Lane in Christ Church, 
Hackensack, N. J., was opened Oct. 5. 

—DR. MIXSELL— 

Dr. and Mrs. Raymond Mixsell, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., sailed for an October-No- 
vember vacation in England and Germany. 
Dr. Mixsell, “an amateur organist of rare 
ability and one able to give an excellent 
account of himself in recital, as he has 
done,” is a wealthy devotee of the organ 
and has an instrument in his beautiful 
residence at Oak Knoll. 
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—EIGENSCHENK— 


Edward Eigenschenck, Chicago concert 
organist, was guest recitalist at the 
Steuben Club in Chicago—on the 24th 
floor of a skyscraper where a 3m Kilgen 
Organ was recently installed. 


JOHN H. DUDDY, Mus. Bac., of 
Memorial Holy Cross, Reading, Pa., 
teaches theory and voice in his studio in 
Norristown, and conducts his organ 
classes in Reading. 


—CLEVELAND— 


The greatest gathering of Cleveland or- 
ganists in history took place in Septem- 
ber when over 100 gathered for the frst 
meeting of the newly-awakened Northern 
Ohio Guild. The meeting was held in 
Trinity Cathedral and opened by a short 
talk by the new dean, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. Sixty-seven new members joined 
the Chapter. 

Walter Hansen, of the First Presbyter- 
ian, Charleston, W. Va. has been ap- 
pointed to Calvary Presbyterian, vacated 
by Albert Riemenschneider who spent the 
summer in Europe with his class of stu- 
dents and tourists. 

George K. Ogden, graduate of Denni- 
son College, has been appointed to the 
First Baptist. 

Hugh Alexander, of the Fourth Scien- 
tist, assisted during the fall holidays at 
The Temple. 

—P.A.B. 


—MISSOURI A. G. O— 

The first meeting, Sept. 29, at the Cas- 
tilla, drew 40 members, for dinner and 
discussion of the season’s plans. The 
program proposed for the October meet- 
ing drew such discussion that the events 
planned for the evening had to wait; dean 
Alfred Booth discussed the Guild Phila- 
delphia convention, but Mr. Hagen post- 
poned his discussion of the N. A. O. Los 
Angeles convention. 

Warden Sealy was entertained at lunch- 
eon and gave an impromptu talk, stress- 
ing the fact that “Too many recitalists 
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persist in purely high-brow programs be- 
cause that is the kind they like to play, 
wholly ignoring the diversified tastes of 
their audiences . . . In organ literature 
there is so much good music that is also 
beautiful and which might be incorporated 
in a program along with the extremely 
classical. Artists in other fields follow 
this plan of catering to a certain extent 
to the public taste and draw capacity 
houses.”—-C, A. G. 


—SEIBERT— 
Henry F. Seibert dedicated the Skinner 
in the Reformed Church, Flushing, N. Y., 
Oct. 2; an offering was taken to provide 
funds for future organ recitals. The in- 
strument includes Chimes, the gift of 
the Hon. Harrison S. Moore. 

Oct. 16 he played a return engagement 
at St. Stephen’s, Perkasie, Pa. 

At White Plains, in the new Westches- 
ter County Center, Mr. Seibert on Oct. 
26 gave another recital on the Aeolian 
concert organ and directed a chorus of 
200 in connection with the Reformation 
Celebration of the Lutheran churches. 
——— 
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MIDMER-LOSH EXCURSION 
EMPLOYEES AT LONG ISLAND PLANT 
INSPECT ATLANTIC CITY WORK 
Sept. 20 the employees of Midmer-Losh 
Inc. made a holiday excursion to Atlan- 
tic City, to celebrate the 10th anniversary 
of the Losh ownership and management 
of this famous old concern, established 
in 1860 by Reuben Midmer, the original 
factory being on Steuben Street in Brook- 
lyn. There are probably a greater number 
of Midmer Organs in use in Brooklyn 

than of any other make. 

In Atlantic City the men had oppor- 
tunity to inspect the organ in Convention 
Hall, the largest and most novel organ in 
the world, and a short recital was given 
on this instrument in the evening by Mr. 
Arthur Scott Brook, city organist. There 
was also a recital on the famous High 
School organ later in the evening by Mr. 
Brook. 

Each of the Midmer-Losh employees 
was given the privilege of taking one 
guest and they traveled mostly in their 
own cars. About twenty cars made the 
excursion, and nearly one hundred people. 
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—WASHINGTON, D. C— 
Prof, Frank M. Church, of Arlington 
Hall, announces the following program 
for the season by the school: five national 
programs, including one American; three 
faculty recitals, including his own organ 
recital; the annual Bach program, on 
Bach’s birthday; a program of Washing- 
ton composers. 


—KANSAS UNIVERSITY— 

G. Criss Simpson has been appointed in- 
structor in piano and organ. Mr. Simp- 
son, a contributor to T.A.O., spent the 
past season visiting various sections of 
America after his two seasons abroad in 
study (with Dupre) and travel. He will 
be one of the recitalists at the University 
this season, along with Charles Sanford 
Skilton and the University organist, 
Everette Anderson. 


—TUFTS— 

Albert Tufts began his new duties with 
Wilshire Presbyterian Church, Los An- 
geles, Sept. 21st, where he will for the 
present have a quartet choir, to be later 
displaced by an adult chorus. Mr. Tufts 
will give thirty-minute preludial: recitals, 
as has been his custom in former posi- 
tions. He has opened his new studio in 
the Walker Auditorium Building, where 
he will do private teaching, in addition 
to his work as faculty-member at Trow- 
bridge Choir School and the Bible In- 
stitute. 

CLARENCE MADER, of Immanuel 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif., resumed his 
weekly recitals Oct. 8th; this year he is 
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changing the hour from the afternoon to 
the evening, playing Wednesdays as usual. 


—DUKE UNIVERSITY— 

The success of the Aeolian Company in 
its magnificent concert organ in the 
duPont Estate near Wilmington, and its 
success in the cathedral type of organ re- 
cently completed for Syracuse University, 
has won for the Company the contract 
for another great instrument to be 
housed in one of the finest group of uni- 
versity buildings in the world, at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., in the archi- 
tectural gem of the entire group, Duke 
Chapel. 

This evidence that the Aeolian Com- 
pany, long famous for its fine residence 
organs, is definitely devoting its resources 
and artistry to the concert and church 
organ field, is welcome news to the pro- 
fession and the organ-buying market, af- 
fording as it does just that much more 
variety of choice in the art of fine organ 
building: 

The late James B. Duke left millions 
for the establishment of Duke University. 
Horace Trumbauer, the Philadelphia 
architect, has designed a Chapel “which is 
destined to become one of the finest build- 
ings in America.” The 210’ tower will 
house a 48-bell carillon, and both the chan- 
cel and the gallery have been designed 
for an ideal organ installation. Though 


- the specifications have not yet been final- 


ly determined, the organ will feature a 
chancel division of adequate proportions, 
with fine free tone exits, and a gallery 
Antiphonal Organ containing a 16’ open 
Diapason bracketed back of a handsome 
screen on the wall above the gallery. 

What need, we ask, for pessimism when 
builders and players alike have such op- 
portunities as this new contract ex- 
emplifies ? 


—PRIX DE ROME— 

The greatest of all prizes for American 
composers is announced to close its 11th 
competition on March 1st. The award 
grants $2000 annually for three years and 
sends the winner abroad for that period 
of study. Only unmarried men, citizens 
of the United States, and not over 30 
years old, are eligible. Also we note a 
wholesale Americanization of the name; 
it’s officially no longer announced as the 
Prix de Rome but the Prize of Rome or 
the Rome Prize. Full data from the 
American Academy, 101 Park Ave., New 
York N.Y: 








J. HENRY FRANCIS 
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GEORGE W. GRANT 
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Green Memorial Church 
Director of Organ Department 
Virginia College 
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Huco Goopwin 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 








ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 
Address: 


2300 Loring Place Apt. 203, N. Y. C. 
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—KILGEN— 
The People’s Church, Chicago, presented 
its new Kilgen in a recital by Walter 
Flandorf Sept. 21. 

Dr. Roland .Diggle dedicated the 3-37 
Kilgen in the Church of the Brethren, La 
Verne, Calif., Sept. 22; his program in- 
cluded his own new March of the Bre- 
thren, composed for the event. 

The following instruments were among 
recent shipments from the factory in St. 
Louis: 

Nescopeck, Pa.: M. E. Church, 2-23 
with Harp and Chimes. 

Campbellsville, Ky.: Baptist, 2-9. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine: Lottermoser 
Studio, 2-22. 

Rockford, Ill.: St. Anthony’s, 2-24. 

Newport, Ky.: First Baptist, 3-36. 

Pelham, N. Y.: St. Theresa, 2-16. 

St. Louis: Redeemer Lutheran, 3-40. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y.: Holy Child, 
3-42. 

Detroit, Mich.: St. Aloysius, 3-45. 

The following new contracts are re- 
ported: 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Thomas Aquinas 
has ordered an Echo Organ to be added 
to the instrument already under construc- 
tion. 

Los Angeles: The A. A. S. R. gave 
Geo. Kilgen of the California office the 
contract for rebuilding and enlarging 
their organ. 

Riverside, Calif.: Mission Inn has 
given Kilgen the contract to rebuild and 
enlarge their organ in the Cloister Music 
Room, where Wm. N. Parker will give 
programs every day at noon and in the 
evening for the entertainment of guests. 
Mission Inn is “known throughout the 
world for its unique architecture and 
charm.” Mr. Parker has been playing at 
the Inn for twenty years. A new Kilgen 
console will be supplied. 

Union City, Tenn.: 
2-18. 

Union, N. J.: St. Michael’s, 2-14. 

South Orange, N. J.: Our Lady of 
Sorrow, 3-43, with an elaborate organ 
screen designed by the architects of the 
church. The stoplist, in consultation with 
Dr. Maine, includes Chimes and a 3r 
Ripieno on the Great, and another 3r 
Ripieno on the Swell. 

Lackawanna, N. Y.: St. Barbara’s 
Church, 3-37, with a 5r and a 7r Ripieno 
in the Great, and a2 Wald Horn replacing 
the more usual Cornopean in the Swell. 
The other reeds are Vox Humana and 
Clarinet, with a synthetic Orchestral Oboe 


First Christian, 
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The Great 8’ builds up 
through Dulciana, Melodia, Gamba, 
Doppelfloete, and Diapason. The 16’ is 
Gamba in the Great and Dulciana in the 
Choir. 

Denver, Colo.: 


in the Choir. 


Seminary Chapel, 3-38. 


‘ The Chapel received the organ as a gilt, 


with the requirement that Msgr. Joseph 
Bosetti, an authority on Catholic music, 
select the organ and supervise its tonal 
design. There are two Diapasons in the 
Great and the 16’ tone is Gamba; the 
Swell builds up through Aeoline, Voix 
Celeste, Salicional, Stopped Flute, Diapa- 
son, and there are Vox Humana, Wald 
Horn, and synthetic Quintadena. 

Middletown, Conn.: First M. E., Prof. 
Karl Harrington, organist, has contracted 
for a 3m with Echo, having 53 manual 
stops and the usual Pedal. The Great 
includes Ripieni of 4, 6, and 8 ranks, and 
there are Harp, Chimes, and Celesta. 
The Great build-up is through Dulciana, 
Clarabella, Concert Flute, Philomela, 
Diapason Two, Gamba, and Diapason 
One. The Reeds are Vox Humana, Oboe, 
Clarinet, English Horn, Wald Horn, and 
Tuba. Alfred G. Kilgen of the New York 
office wrote the contract. 


Events 
Forecast 


Springfield, Mass.: recital Nov. 12 by 
Arthur H. Turner, Municipal Auditorium. 

Cleveland, Ohio: recital Nov. 3 by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, Trinity Cathedral. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: Nov. 8 and 11, recitals 
in the Beach Series by James Emory 
Scheirer. 

Philadelphia: Bach series by Lynnwood 
Farnam, St. James Church, Monday eve- 
nings, through November and December. 
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San Francisco 


By Wa tterR B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 











Although vacations interrupted the usual 
routine to a degree, there has been more 
than the ordinary amount of summer ac- 
tivity among local organists. 

Mrs. Baldwin Woods, Trinity Metho- 
dist, Berkeley, played a Guild Recital in 
July, on the 4-45 Estey recently installed 
in the new Gothic building. The recital 
drew a very large audience and a program 
of true merit and artistry was their re- 
ward. The organ is one of the Estey’s 
best products in this part of the State, 
although its brilliancy is somewhat cur- 
tailed by the super-abundance of sound- 
deadening used in the construction of the 
auditorium. Evidently the architects 
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Mus. Doc. 
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Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 
| Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special music every 3rd Sunday 
Visiting artists assisting 
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Mus. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 





E. A. HovDESVEN 
B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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were not going to have any echo in this 
building; as a result they have no reso- 
nance either. 

J. B. Jamison, Estey representative who 
installed the organ, left last month for a 
trip to England and Germany, to study 
Old World organs. The following ex- 
cerpt from a letter should prove of inter- 
est: “Have been in England three weeks, 
today; and if I saw, and heard, and 
learned nothing more than this period of 
investigation has afforded, my trip would 
be justified. I came over here thinking 








Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Organist Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York. 


THORNDIKE LuaRD 


Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
Sound Beach, Conn. 











that English work was different from our 
own; but I had no idea how different. 

The difference is basic and detailed. 
Diapason and reed chorus work of Willis, 
Walker, and Lewis (old masters), is 
something totally unlike anything we 
have. The Diapasons are bright, well de- 
veloped harmonically, very strong in the 
upper work, and hold their own in the 
full, because of quality (color) and pitch, 
rather than power. Full organ is Reeds, 
and trumpety ones at that. Smooth reeds 
do not find a place in full-organ tone. 
The Swell chorus reeds snarl with fiery 
solid tone. (When ours snarl they are 
thin; not solid.) The brilliancy of the 
full organ is gorgeous. The Diapasons, 
plus mixtures, appear to break on the 
wall of the church as breakers do on a 
cliff. Solid weight, and the creamy, lacy 
froth of upper work. It is an effect en- 
tirely new to me. Their work is not an 
accident; it is all deliberate choice of tim- 
bre and scaling. But modern builders 
either prefer other ways, or have lost the 
art. If they have lost it, it seems a pity. 
I think I have found some of it. Am 
sending home reeds such as you have 
never heard, and flue work that I consider 
exact copies of the best of the old work. 
Am also going to Germany, to see 
Walcker, at Ludwigsburg. I want to hear 
his St. Michael’s, at Hamburg.” 

. The 4m Skinner for Temple Methodist 
was dedicated Sept. 7, Wallace A. Sabin 
playing the service. Two days later War- 
ren D. Allen played the dedicatory recital. 
The first section of the program consisted 
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entirely of well known church hymns 
played on solo stops, with appropriate ac- 
companiment. Program notes informed 
the listeners of the stops used for each 
hymn, briefly describing some of the re- 
spective uses to which the same stops 
were put in concert work. The latter half 
of the recital included Bach, Seth Bing- 
ham, Clerambault, Franck, Karg-Elert, 
Handel, and Vierne. Benjamin S. Moore, 
of Trinity Episcopal, is announced for a 
recital on the same organ Oct. 7. 

Sept. 21 the new Aeolian in Grace 
Chapel, the first unit of Grace Cathedral, 
now under construction, was dedicated by 
the resident organist, J. Sydney Lewis. 
The Northern California Chapter were 
guests of honor on this occasion, and 
after the recital retired to the Normandie 
Hotel where a tea was given by the Guild. 

Theodore Strong, official organist for 
KPO, is making a recital tour through 
the western states, and splendid success 
is attending him in each city visited. Mr. 
Strong’s work has always proved pleas- 
ing to the writer, his exquisite tone color- 
ings reminding one of the marvelous 
Pacific sunsets and evening shades which 
blend into each other so remarkably in 
this section of California. 

Raymond White and Howard E. 
Couper, former members of the faculty 
of Arrillaga Musical College, have re- 
signed their positions, each to devote his 
time to private teaching and church mus- 
ic. Mr. Couper was guest instructor at 
the summer school of the Convent of St. 
Mary, at Los Angeles, during July and 
August. 

Richard Purvis, ridiculously advertised 
by his church as “the Boy Organist,” has 
been appointed to the First Baptist, Oak- 
land. Mr. Purvis is a serious student, 
plays a well balanced service, and does 
his work well. Why, in the name of re- 
ligion, must any organization advertise 
such a man, because of his youth, as 
though he were some strange circus ani- 
mal? 

William J. Kraft, of the faculty of.the 
University of California, played the dedi- 
catory service on the 3m Moller at St. 
Clement’s, Berkeley. Mr. Kraft gradu- 
ated a large class in harmony and counter- 
point at U. C. the last semester, complet- 
ing his eighth year there. 
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Omaha organists, on return from summer 
vacations, are proffering congratulations 
to Dr. and Mrs. Harvey McNichols on 
the advent of a son during the summer. 
Mrs. McNichols (Eloise West Mc- 
Nichols) is a charter member of the Ne- 
braska A.G.O. and one of its most gifted. 
The Chapter re-elected present officers 
for the coming year, viz., Henrietta M. 
Rees, A.A.G.O., dean; J. H. Simms, sub- 
dean; and Einar Andreasen, sec.-treas. 
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Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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New York City 
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Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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—PILCHER— 

The following new contracts are reported 
from Henry Pilcher’s Sons: 

Bogota, N. J.: Ascension, 2m. 

Eustis, Fla.: St. Thomas’ P. E., 2m. 

Lawrence, L. I.: Temple Israel, 3m. 

Lexington, Ky.: Pleasant Green Baptist, 
2m. 

Logan, Utah: Second Ward, 2m. 

Louisville, Ky.: Highland Presb., 3m. 

New York City: Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist, 3m and Echo. 

Port Gibson, Miss.: Presbyterian, 2m. 

Another New York City contract for a 
Pilcher Organ in the First Reformed 
Episcopal calls for a 3-34 with Chimes, 
and the stoplist will be found in other 
columns of this issue. Two unusual 
features are in evidence: there is a 
Tremulant on the Great, and an unusual 
register called Triaulephone which we 
hope to be able to explain in a later issue. 


—FORT WORTH— 

The Fort Worth branch chapter of the 
Guild was organized Oct. 6 at the Fort 
Worth Conservatory, with a membership 
of twenty. Mrs. Walter Alexander, dean 
of the Texas Chapter, presided at the 
opening meeting, when the following 
officers were elected: Miss Helen Ewing, 
regent; Mrs. Oliver Jeffus, vice regent; 
Mrs. H. Rudmose, treas.; Miss 
Dorothy Davis, secy. Guest organists 
from Dallas who came to celebrate the 
organization of the Fort Worth branch 
included Mrs. W. H. Satterfield and Miss 
Gertrude Day in addition to the dean. 

It was decided to have an organ re- 
cital each month, in the various churches, 
with a supper just before it; the first 
meeting was held Oct. 20 in Central 
Methodist, Mr. Barclay in charge. 


—STANLEY R. AVERY— 

With the first Sunday of October Mr. 
Avery began his 2ist year with St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis, Minn., and on Oct. 
19 his 20th anniversary was celebrated at 
the morning service when the entire 
music program was composed of his own 
works, as follows: 

Improvisation 

“Forth to the Fight” (processional) 

“Gloria” Df 

“Te Deum” 

“Benedictus” (unison chart) 

“He Leadeth Me” 

“As From an Upper Room” 

“Lift up Your Glad Voices” 

“Alleulia” (recessional) 

Improvisation 
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—MINUETTE— 

The Estey Organ Co. during the fall sea- 
son has been having unusual activity in 
the new Minuette. Over a dozen of these 
instruments were sold in one month. 
T.A.O. readers will remember that the 
Minuette is an organ (not a harmonium) 
built in the shape of either a grand or an 
upright piano; it has two manuals and 
pedal, its tones are produced by full-scale 
metal and wood pipes precisely as in any 
concert organ, it is entirely expressive, 
and it can easily be moved from one city 
to another. The instrument is the Estey 
Company’s answer to the professional or- 
ganist’s urgent need of complete inde- 
pendence from the hardships of practise 
in a cold church, on an instrument not 
his own property. 








New York 
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The Guild visited the new Salvation 
Army building Oct. 8th, where an Estey 
Organ is installed, for an informal meet- 
ing, by courtesy of the Salvation Army, 
when the new organ was heard and an 
informal reception tendered one of the 
honorary members of the Guild, Mr. 
Fernando Germani. Mr. Germani played 
two October recitals in Wanamaker’s 
store. 
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New York State composers, whether born 
in the State and now residing elsewhere 
or born elsewhere and now residing iz 
the State, are urged to send full partic- 
alars avuut themselves to the N. Y. Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, c/o Etta H. 
Morris, 169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 
The Federation has in preparation a di- 
rectory of the musicians of its own State, 
for use in compiling programs by its fed- 
erated organizations. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 

*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 8. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Til. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Organist, 
Epworth-Buclid M. E. Church. Theory Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palm 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland. Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 


*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


*EINECKE, C. Harold 
*EPPLER, Kenneth 
FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 
49 West 20th St., New York. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
“HASTINGS, Ray, Mus, Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce 8. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.U. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
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*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. ic. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STRONG. Theodore 
*SWINNEN, — 

*SYKES, Harry 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*TUFTS, Albert 
1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist ‘> om 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative ‘“Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


and Director, 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 














COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Venefit St., Providence, R. I. 
— * soe of Music, 
Rochester, 
GOLDSW ORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York, N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin. Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 








Publishers 




















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

i119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY <"s 

159 East 48th St., New York, pA 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Bohnaidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








L Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE @& CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
IMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L., N. Y¥. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, I1l.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.:. 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphi Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason S8t., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER — co. 
Lawrence, Kanga: 
ROCHESTER ORGAN co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Chicago: 7 8S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 1420 Chestnut St. 


Organ Architects 

















¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 
Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 


333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 














DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 

















New York. (MOThaven 
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The N. A. O. held its first meeting of 
the season in Pythian Temple Oct. 13 
when Mr. Milligan reported on the Los 
Angeles Convention and Edward S. 
Breck received the prize for his tran- 
scription of the Overture to “Prince Igor.” 

‘Lhe Wednesday and Friday recitals at 
Old Trinity are being continued by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre and his occasional guest 
organists. The associated St. Faul’s 
Chapel presents organ recitals every 
Tuesday. 

Oct. 5 the new Riverside Church, cost- 
ing over four million, was opened; Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Harold 
Vincent Milligan are minister and organ- 
ist. A crowd of 6000 tried to get in; 
the auditorium seats 2400, but 800 were 
admitted to the assembly hall in the base- 
ment where they heard the services 
through the system of amplifiers. 

St. Bartholomew’s, where Dr. David 
McK. Williams is organist, opened its 
newly completed dome this same Sun- 
day. The additional organ registers to 
comprise the dome organ are now being 
installed by the original builder of the 
organ, the Skinner Co. 

The great Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine needs yet ten million more for its 
completion; thirteen million were con- 
tributed during the compaign of the past 
five years. The Cathedral will seat 49,- 
000. Dr. Miles Farrow is organist. 

Nm. A. Goldsworthy on Oct. 12 in St. 
Marks in the Bouwerie, New York City, 
gave the first performance of Dr. Leonard 
Van Noppen’s English translation of Von- 
del’s “Lucifer,” with Dr. Van Noppen, 
the Acting Counsul-General of Holland, 
and the Consul-General of Belgium ail 
present at the service. Mr. Goldsworthy 
made his music score from Bach, Bee- 


thoven, and Haydn; the actors in the 
drama were trained by Prof. A. B. 
Williamson. 


Henry Hall Duncklee on Oct. 5 com- , 


pleted his 30th year with the famous West 
End Collegiate, where he has made his 
Sunday afternoon musicales famous, with 
his quartet choir. This quartet has al- 
ways included the City’s most prominent 
church singers, such as Paul Althouse, 
Florence Hinkle, Arthur Middleton, etc. 
For his anniversary service Mr. Dunck- 
lee used Mr. Woodman’s “O Lord I will 
Exalt Thee.” 


—OBERLIN CONSERVATORY— 
George O. Lillich, of the organ depart- 
ment, arrived home after thirteen months 
abroad. The first two months were spent 
in England, visiting organ factories and 
hearing representative organs. H2 
speaks with enthusiasm of the courtes, 
shown him by organists and builders. Mr. 
Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, took some three quarters of an hour 
to discuss and demonstrate the unusual 
features of the famous old Willis Organ 
there, shortly before he was to appear 
in recital. 

Besides the usual tourist routine, Mr. 
Lillich attended the Dolmetsch Festival 
of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century 
Music at Haslemere, Canterbury Festival 
of Music and Drama, Church Music Con- 
ference at St. Nicolas College, Chisel- 
hurst, Kent, and the Three Choir Fes- 
tival at Worcester last summer. 

The greater part of the year was spent 
in Leipzig studying with Karl Straube 
and Sigfrid Karg-Elert. Straube was un- 
questionably the leading concert organist 
of Germany from 1900-1918. In 1918 he 
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accepted the Kantorship at the Thoma- 
skirche, and since that time has divided 
his time between directing his choir and 
teaching at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
Straube is a very interesting personality 
and a great teacher. He accorded Mr. 
Lillich the privilege of attending a great 
many of the sessions of his classes. It 
is already known that Karg-Elert’s com- 
positions are not played frequently in 
Germany. The German organs are not 
sufficiently colorful, nor flexible, general- 
ly speaking, to permit the effective play- 
ing of his works. Karg-Elert deplores 
this state of affairs very much, especially 
since his compositions are so universally 
accepted in England, Australia, and 
America. Because of this situation, noth- 
ing gives him quite so much pleasure as 
to be able to sign his name with the 
initials H.M.R.C.O., appended. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
month of their year in visiting Munich, 
Oberammergau, Switzerland, and Paris. 
The arrival in Paris was most fortunate 
inasmuch as it afforded an opportunity 
of hearing Lynnwood Farnam in his first 
recital at St. Clotilde. 


Lillich spent the last . 
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With each year the Oberlin organ de- 
partment enjoys improved practise and 
teaching equipment. During the summer, 
Mr. Frank Blashfield, the modernizing 
expert, did a fine job of rejuvenating one 
of our old tracker organs, and the Lewis 
and Hitchcock Company of Washington, 
D. C., built a small 3m studio organ for 
us. At the present time we have one 
four-manual, two three-manual and four- 
tezn two-manual organs, besides seven 
vocalions. 

Arthur R. Croley, formerly of the or- 
gan department at Oberlin, has returned 
from a year of study with Bonnet and 
Nadia Boulanger in Paris. On the first 
of September he began his work as or- 
ganist at the First Congregational, Toledo, 
Ohio, where many musical services and 
oratorios are given each year. 

Laurel E. Yeamans spent last summer 
on a rather extensive tour of Europe. 
After landing at Gibralter he visited 
Spain, Algiers, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. Mr. Yeamans spent a very 
happy time in Paris visiting friends for 
the first time since 1928 when he ended 
a two-year period of study there. 
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BEAUTIFUL three-manual HALL 
ORGAN has been dedicated in the 
North Church (Presbyterian) in Elmira, N. 
Y. Dr. William H. Willits, minister, con- 
ducted the service. 
organist, was at the console and the choir 
was directed by Ruth Christian Welch. 
Mr. Welch consulted the leading Euro- 
pean organ masters, who heartily approved and indorsed the HALL 
Here again international prestige well becomes 


| “The Hall of Fame” | 
| Jott ALL | 

ORGAN | 
ompany 











IN ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Merritt E. Welch, 


WEST HAVEN | 
CONNECTICUT 


























